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ARTICLES 


The Soviet Army and Domestic Policy 






NrKko.ar GALAY 








While the attention of the free world has been concentrated on events in the 
nternational arena—the increased tension in Soviet-US relations as a result of 
the two air incidents, the breakdown of the Paris conference, the meeting at the 
United Nations General Assembly of the heads of the Eastern and Western 
eovernments and increased Soviet pressure on West Berlin—numerous events 
have been taking place inside the Soviet Union itself, which have attracted less 
notice but are of no less importance. It is no overstatement to suggest that 1960 
will go down in Soviet history as the year of apparent contradiction between 
Soviet actions at home and abroad. One feature of this contradiction is the 
decisive political campaign against the non-Communist world, primarily against 
its leader the United States, on the foreign political scene, and the simultaneous 
reform at home of the apparatus which has to date been the prop of the USSR’s 
aggressive foreign policy, the armed forces. This reform will alter not only the 
military and technical aspect of the Soviet armed forces, but, what is of paramount 
importance, their internal structure, which is a matter of domestic policy. 


There can be no doubt that any major reform of the Soviet armed forces, 
whatever positive results may be expected in the future, will initially weaken 
them. Such a weakening, at the very moment when the Soviet government is 
intent on increasing international tension, is bound to have a detrimental effect 
on foreign policy. The new reform will affect the armed forces and foreign policy 
in two ways. First, the reduction in the size of the conventional armed forces will 
vitiate the main strength of the Soviet system, which, due to parallel development 
of missile and nuclear potential and ordinary mass armies with conventional 




























weapons, provided the Soviet military system with its main advantage over the 
West. This parallel development enabled the Soviet leaders to use their armed 
forces in the cold war as a permanent force to back up Soviet diplomacy. They 
were able to threaten the West with small localized wars, to which the West had 
no satisfactory reply. The reduction in conventional forces means that Soviet 
foreign policy has to some extent lost its chance of exerting pressure on the out- 
side world in this way. It can now only threaten to unleash a major nuclear war. 
Soviet foreign policy will therefore not be as flexible as before. 


Of even greater importance is the effect of the reform on the internal structure 
of the Soviet armed forces. This structure, which governs the morale, training 
and combat ability of the armed forces was built up by a long process of trial and 
error. It assumed its present form during World War II, and was characterized 
by the method of selection and formation of the officer corps, the political and 
social position of the forces in Soviet society, the system of the political apparatus 
and its role in the armed forces, the system of discipline and training and the 
method of recruitment, all features of a domestic nature. 


Clearly, there must be very compelling reasons for any change in the system. 
The technical aspect of the cuts is clear. This is a reorganization—a major reduction 
in the size of the armed forces and a buildup of missile units—dictated by the 
overall importance of nuclear weapons today and the fact that the Soviet econom, 
cannot afford to bear the cost of both nuclear units and a large-scale army with 
conventional weapons. Tight spots in the Soviet economy, a result of the strain 
to maintain the armaments race, the need to provide economic aid to China and 
the socialist countries, the desire for political and economic expansion in the 


economically underdeveloped countries of Asia and Africa, and the need to raise 
the standard of living at home were the reasons for the technical reorganization. 


This major reform must also obviously affect the social composition of the 
armed forces. For one thing, in spite of all the efforts to make it the army of 
Communism, the Soviet army still does not adequately reflect the society which the 
Soviet leaders define as “socialism in transition to Communism.” 


Social Structure of the Soviet Army 


Since the Soviets came to power the Soviet army has always played a dual role 
in the state and Party apparatus, in the same way that the general structure of the 
Soviet Union has two aspects, one as a state formation and the other as a supra- 
state, ideocratic formation. The army has played the same part as its Western 
counterparts in the state apparatus. But, besides being a weapon of foreign policy 
—defending the state from enemies—it has also been a weapon in domestic policy, 
playing the role of a school of state consciousness by enrolling members of all the 
peoples of the multi-national state and all classes of society for compulsor) 
military service. The oath taken by members of the Soviet armed forces, the text 
of which was established in 1939 and only slightly revised in 1947, differs little 
from that taken elsewhere. It makes no reference to the Communist Party and 
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its aims. On the other hand, as regards the Party supra-state aspect of the USSR 
the army is clearly distinguished from that of a normal state. It must be not only 
a submissive weapon of the Party machine which rules the state, but also imbued 
with Party ideology. Each soldier must not only obediently carry out the orders 
of the authorities, but also be a fighter for Communism. It is this which deter- 
mined the social structure of the Soviet armed forces. 

An example of this ideological trend is provided by the title of the Soviet 
med forces, The Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army, which was maintained 
until 1947, when for various reasons, mainly state and national, it was changed to 
he Soviet Army. Originally there was no reference to its national and state 
affiliation, only the class-social nature being stressed. From the first the class 
principle became the social basis of the Red Army. “We shall build and are build- 
ing our army on a class-social basis,” stated People’s Commissar Frunze in 1925 
t the Fourteenth Party Congress. The class basis of the internal structure of the 
army was also expressed in the law on military service, which stipulated that the 
lefense of the Soviet Union could only be undertaken by “workers.”® “Non- 
working elements” were only to be trusted with support functions in the rear. 
rhus, from the very beginning the social composition of the Soviet army was 
dictated by Communist domestic policy. However, the Soviet leaders soon came 
up against major difficulties. The attempt to build up the Red Army on a class 
basis was paralyzed to a considerable extent by the fact that it comprised both 
workers and peasants, two heterogeneous working classes which did not fit in 
with Communist goals. To use Marxist terminology, the petty bourgeois charac- 
ter of the peasantry was not compatible with Communist aims. Therefore it was 
resolved to proletarianize and Communize the armed forces, the first by filling 
the ranks with workers, the second by the appointment of Party members as 
officers, particularly in higher posts. A special order of August 10, 1925 stipulated 
precisely the minimum proportion of workers and Party members to be recruited 
into each arm and unit of the armed forces, depending on the military importance 
of each arm. The figures were based on a study of the social composition of those 
Red Army units which had distinguished themselves in the Civil War.* 


Prior to the adoption of the new constitution in 1936, when the law forbidding 
nonworking elements to serve was abolished, the numbers of workers and Party 
members in the armed forces increased constantly at the expense of the peasants. 
[he introduction of general conscription in 1936, World War II with its total 
mobilization and the maintenance of a multi-million standing army in the post- 
war years did not halt the Communization of the Soviet armed forces. At the 
Nineteenth Party Congress in 1952, Defense Minister Vasilevsky reported that 


1 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia); BSE, Moscow, 1st ed., 1940, 
XLVI, 49—50; Jbid., 2nd ed., 1955, XXXIV, 544. 

* “The Basic Law on Compulsory Military Service,” Para. 1, 1928, Sobranie zakonov i rasporyazhenii, 
1928 g. (Collected Laws and Decrees, 1928), Moscow, 1929, p. 449. 

* “Regulations for the Posting of Civilians to Arms of the Services and Military Units,” August 10, 
1925, No. 107. See: N. V. Pyatnitsky, Krasnaya armiya SSSR (The Red Army of the USSR), Paris, 1931, 
Vol. I, p. 3. 





86.4%, of all officers were Party and Komsomol members, while in 1955 Foreign 
Minister Molotov gave a figure of 77% for all servicemen.‘ On a basis of elections 
to the Party and Komsomol congresses in the postwar period, one can estimate 
that of about 4,800,000 service personnel 600,000 were Party members and nearly 
3,050,000 Komsomol members.*® 

Following the adoption of the new constitution, however, the process of 
proletarianization acquired a new character. The definition of “nonworking 
elements” was altered to include the Soviet “working intelligentsia,” which now 
comprises some 10,000,000 persons. The collectivization and mechanization of 
agriculture and the system of laborers on the state farms helped remove the 
earlier clear division between workers and peasants. The mechanization of the 
armed forces created a need for educated officers with technical training. Entrance 
to military academies was thus opened to the children of former nonworking 
elements, primarily the intelligentsia, and their admission to the Komsomol and 
Party was facilitated. Now that education, as well as a Party card, can gain 
admittance to high administrative posts, the entire Soviet ruling class can bx 
described as members of the intelligentsia. 


As a result, the proletarianization of the Soviet armed forces has undergone 
considerable modification. Since the armed forces take in all young draftees, the) 
have come to reflect the new social structure of society. Although the increase 
in the number of workers in the USSR has automatically resulted in a similar 
preponderance of workers in the army, without any need for the special instruc- 
tions previously considered necessary, the officer body, due to the requirements of 
the technical age, is provided by the intelligentsia, the privileged upper class of 
modern Soviet society. This has led to the creation of a distinct social barrier 
between officers and other ranks. 


Social stratification has been accentuated by the very nature of military service. 
The consolidation of officers’ authority, the introduction of a single system ot 
command, the fostering of esprit de corps and encouragement of the idea of service 
to the state were essential to the creation of an efficient and disciplined regular 
army, but inevitably led to the creation of a special officer class. Thus, the Soviet 
Army which, its founders hoped, was to become a new type of army, the in- 
strument of the proletarian dictatorship, the expression of the interests of the 
working class, evolved on the social plane toward forms characteristic of the 
armies not so much of a bourgeois, but of an imperialist, class state. The Sovict 
Army was intended to be the embodiment of proletarian solidarity; real national 
and state factors, however, decreed otherwise. The need to rely on the patriotism 
of the population, the national sentiment of the Russian people who formed the 
bulk of the army, led to the emergence of a national army. The consequence of 
this social and political development, which was dictated by events, was that the 
Soviet armed forces gradually assumed a social form incompatible with a socialist 
society, and the building of Communism. 


4 Pravda, October 10, 1952; Jbid., February 9, 1955. 
5 Bulletin, Munich, No.5, 1959, pp. 3—7. 
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Maintenance of Party Supremacy 


This development contrary to Communist aims, which was already evident 
in the thirties, prompts one to examine the methods employed by the Party to 
maintain its control over the armed forces and prevent the latter from interfering 
in domestic policy. 

The methods used by the Party to maintain control over the armed forces 
took the form of various politico-administrative steps, the creation of a special 
apparatus for training the armed forces and control organs, persecution and 
merciless punishment. The creation of such “dams” intended to channel the 
irmed forces along Communist lines shows that the Communists were well aware 
of the difficulties involved in building up the armed forces of a Communist state. 
[he main problem, and one vital to the future of the Communist state, was how 
io reconcile the discrepancy between Communist theory and actuality, how to 
cnsure the victory of ideology over the natural instinct of any human society, 
how to soften the constant collision between Party ideological instructions and 
national-state and social realities. 


The need to reconcile these conflicting interests was recognized from the 
carliest days of the Soviet state. Hard facts forced the Communist leaders to the 
practical conclusion that, were the country’s state and national interests to be 
entirely subordinated to Party dogma, the Party itself would be brought to ruin, 
since its main strength lay in the resources of a powerful country which was to be 
the bridgehead for the spread of Communism throughout the world. Hence the 
synthesis of the two conflicting interests became a feature of Soviet policy; 
however, such a a synthesis was always governed by the need for ideology to 
take first place. Such difficulties were particularly noticeable in the army. 


The main political and administrative method employed to resolve this 
situation in the army was similar to that used generally in the USSR, what might 
be termed a “personal union” of every Party member and responsible government 
worker regarding his state and Party functions. In practice this meant that, just 

s the civilian members of the supreme Party organs (the Central Committee 
Presidium and the Party Central Committee) are in most cases also top figures 
the government apparatus (ministers, members of the Supreme Soviet, heads 
ot the administrative apparatus, and so on), so too are the higher army figures, 
that is, persons with responsible posts in the state apparatus (the defense minister, 
his deputies, heads of arms and branches, and commanders of the more important 
military districts) members of the higher Party organs, the Party Central Com- 
mittee and central committees of the union republics.® 

This applies right down the ranks of the army, nearly all the officers being 
Party or Komsomol members. A special system of Communist training and 
supervision, directly subordinate to the Party Central Committee as a special 
department, carried out, at first independently and then under commanding 


© Trudy II konferentsii Instituta, 1953 g. (Proceedings of the Third Institute Conference, 1953), 
Munich, 1953, pp. 56-63; Vestnik Instituta po izucheniyn SSSR, Munich, No. 1 (29), 1959, pp. 26-29. 








officers (after the introduction of the single command system) Communist 
indoctrination within the army. At the same time the special police units (NK VD, 
later MGB), which were independent of the armed forces, and the military courts 
gave the Party an additional form of control. 


Finally an additional measure intended to prevent the armed forces from hav- 
ing any say in Party affairs or of meddling in politics was the method of selecting 
candidates for the higher military posts. The senior military figures had, of course, 
to be both good soldiers and reliable Party members. At the same time they 
were not to meddle in politics. In other words, the marshals and senior general: 
entering the higher Party organs were not, from a political standpoint, to be out- 
standing figures. Examples from both the Stalin and post-Stalin periods make 
this point clear: Frunze in 1926, Tukhachevsky in 1937, Zhukov on two occa- 
sions, in 1946 and 1957. They were all removed, Tukhachevsky being shot, and 
Frunze compelled to undergo an unnecessary operation. Further, the authorities 
encouraged competition, intrigue and mutual ill will among the higher army 
figures in order to prevent the formation of any corporate solidarity.’ 


Thus, by a subtle combination of persuasion and compulsion, encouragement 
and chastisement, seduction and deception, ideology was enabled to retain its 
supremacy over state interests and the Party its dominant position over the army. 


Up till now this system has on the whole justified itself, although the authori- 
ties have had to ride out various crises both during and since World War II. 
These crises have revealed not only tender spots but chronic weaknesses in the 
Party control of the army. In the past, however, the system ensured the main- 
tenance of Party control over the armed forces during World War II, in spite 
of the concessions to the national, state and religious feelings of the general 
population, at a time when Communist ideals proved inadequate to inspire th: 
masses for the struggle against the enemy. 

It enabled the Party to depend on the armed forces in the period of “ferment 
and panic,” as Malenkov described the time of Stalin’s death. Military units in 
Moscow and throughout the country were the main factor in preserving order. 
Despite the enhanced importance of the army at a time of danger for the authori- 
ties, it was unable to emancipate itself from the Party and become an independent 
political force. 

The system further enabled the Party to prevent the army from gaining any 
decisive political influence over domestic policy during the inner-Party struggle 
of the collective leadership, from 1953 to 1957. With each crisis the importance 
of the armed forces automatically increased, as that of the two other sources of 
power, the Party apparatus and the political police, diminished. 

When Beria and his supporters were liquidated in 1953, the army played an 
active part in arresting Beria and neutralizing the armed units of the politica! 
police. When Malenkov was removed from power in 1955, Khrushchev, Bulganin 
and Molotov had to rely on the army under Marshal Zhukov during the psycho- 


7 Ibid., pp. 27—28. 





logical preparation for this step. The same applied to the dethronement of Stalin 
it the time of the Twentieth Party Congress in 1955-56, and again during the 
removal of Molotov, Kaganovich and Malenkov in 1957, when Zhukov’s aid 
was sought.§ 


This automatic increase in the political role of the army was restricted by 
relatively insignificant concessions by the Party, such as the elevation of Marshal 
“Zhukov to the Central Committee Presidium, promotion and award of medals 
‘o certain generals and added emphasis on the principle of undivided command 
it the expense of the army’s political machine. Only Zhukov’s promotion and 
the relaxation of political work in the army could, however, be regarded as 
rolitical concessions and both were rescinded without opposition from the armed 
rorces after Khrushchev had consolidated his authority by removing the “Stalin- 
ists” from the Central Committee. Marshal Zhukov’s dismissal from his post as 
Minister of Defense, his exclusion from both the Central Committee Presidium 
ind the Central Committee on the grounds that “he had underestimated the role 
of the Party in the command of the armed forces,” marked a turning point.® 
Henceforth the political influence of the army declined and this development was 
.ccompanied by a revival of the political apparatus within the army. The fact 
that the armed forces were unable in the most propitious circumstances to play 
i decisive part in domestic policy and that the popular Marshal Zhukov could 
be removed without any disturbances is ample enough evidence of the efficiency 
of the system used to maintain Party control over the army. 


However, the same events which proved the strength of the system also 
revealed weaknesses. The main one was the method of Party control of the 
irmed forces, the “personal union” regarding Party and state functions mentioned 
above. The high positions occupied by army leaders in the Party hierarchy 
\utomatically meant that they were drawn into inner-Party clashes. The scheme 
whereby army leaders were artificially divided into competing groups, each 
attached to a particular political group, was always fraught with the danger that 
the lower ranks might be drawn into the political struggle, since they were bound 
to their superiors by the principle of unquestioning discipline. This occurred at 
the time of Beria’s liquidation and again during the removal of the Stalinists 
from power, when military units under the command of marshals attached to 
the various political groups maneuvered against each other.!° This naturally 
weakened Party control of the army during the period of collective leadership. 


A more damaging factor even than the advancement of Marshal Zhukov with 
his apolitical outlook, was the emphasis laid on the principle of single command 
which made unit commanders less subservient to the political apparatus within 
the army. Yet, the most important trend, as during World War II, was the 
internal, spiritual emancipation of the armed forces from the Party." 


5 Tbid., pp. 32—45. 

® Pravda, November 3, 1957. 

10 Vestnik Instituta po izucheniya SSSR, Munich, No. 1 (29), 1959, pp. 32—35, 37, 39, 42—44. 
11 Bulletin, Munich, No. 11, 1958, p. 5. 
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These phenomena were not the result of the personal policy of Zhukov or 
any one group of his associates. This process was inspired not from above, but 
developed spontaneously from below. A typical example was the statement made 
at a Party meeting in one unit by an officer who was a Party member but had 
infringed upon the program for political studies: “I replaced political studies with 
combat training because I am not an idler, to waste time on such nonsense.” 
This trend came into the open because of the growth in the political importance 
of the army during this period. But the tendency of the army to emancipate itself 
from the Party is ever present, due to the social structure described above, a 
foreign body in a socialist society. 


The consequence of Party control over the army is that each member of the 
army is torn between state and Party loyalties. Communist indoctrination can 
still “‘determine the consciousness” of dozens or several hundred high ranking 
officers by providing them with a privileged social position and material com- 
forts, but it is more difficult to stamp out the divided loyalties of half a million 
regular officers and quite impossible to confine millions of ordinary soldiers 
within the Procrustean bed of Party dogma. 


Thus, this division of loyalties is the main organic weakness in Party contro! 
of the army, a weakness which, as past experience has shown, is a clear threat 
to the stability of the regime in times of internal conflict or external danger. This 
situation applies not only to the army but to all sectors of life in a Communist 
state. Communist theory holds that this problem will be automatically solved 
by education and the emergence of the new “Soviet man,” with the new “Com- 
munist morale.” The fact remains that the latest reform of the armed forces i: 
aimed at altering the social composition of the armed forces in such a way as 
to eliminate a constant internal threat to the regime. 


The Latest Reform and its Consequences 


Attempts to change the internal structure of the Soviet army were made 
immediately after the collective leadership had been displaced by Khrushche, 
and his adherents. However, prior to 1960, all the steps were merely of a pre- 
paratory nature. The decision to carry out a major reform was adopted by the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on January 16, 1960 in the law “On a New Major 
Reduction in the Soviet Armed Forces.”!? This law has been followed by various 
measures of the Ministry of Defense in the period from April to September 1960. 


The law itself has three aspects: military and technical, economic and social. 
The importance of the first two has already been discussed. They relate more 
to foreign policy and strategy than domestic policy. However, the significance 
is much the same as that of any major military reform in a non-Communist army, 
when the army in question reorganizes its military system, altering its strategic 
and operational concepts under the influence of technical, geo-political or 
economic factors. In the period 1953-54, first the United States and then Britain 


12 Pravda, January 16, 1960. 
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reformed their military organization on the basis of their “new look” strategy, 
shifting emphasis to atomic weapons and a strategic air force. However, the altera- 
tion in the social composition of the army is of much greater significance. This 
is a revolutionary act, involving not only a break-up of its earlier structure, but 
also the transfer of many members of a specific social class into another—in this 
case from the privileged class into that of ordinary workers. Moreover, the reform 
entails far-reaching changes in the system of political work and supervision in 
the armed forces, the modification of the system of single command; changes in 
the nature of military discipline; the selection of command personnel fitted for 
the new forms of internal structure, and the projected combination of military 
service with some sort of productive work. 

Let us now consider each of these changes individually. 

More than 250,000 officers, including generals and admirals, will be de- 
mobilized and there will be a general reduction in the armed forces of one third 
(from 3,600,000 to 2,400,000).!% The social problem here is that not more than 
one third of the officers will be able to find civilian posts corresponding to their 
position as officers, that is, Party, soviet, trade union or Komsomol appoint- 
ments, teaching posts, or work as engineers, technicians, or as heads of collective 
or state farms. The remaining two thirds will have to find work as ordinary 
workers, which means a downgrading for more than 150,000 members of the 
military intelligentsia. Ample illustration of this has been provided by Marshal 
Malinovsky in reference to the fate of officers released during the earlier reduc- 
tions of 1953-59. Approximately the same proportion managed to find posts 
in the Moscow and Leningrad military districts, the two best regions for fitting 
up former officers with civilian posts. Further, only those persons with more 
than 25 years service will receive a pension. The release grants for those who do 
not qualify for a pension and assistance in finding a civilian post, which is pro- 
vided for one year, are no more than an attempt to sweeten the pill.’4 The warn- 
ings of Khrushchev and Malinovsky that advancement will depend on success 
at one’s new work and that demobilized personnel cannot expect preferential 
treatment in the search for positions imply that the authorities have no intention 
of providing any genuine assistance. 

Thus, the release of almost half the officers in the armed forces is tantamount 
to a “cold purge,” since those officers who are less politically reliable and do not 
have the protection of the Party organs will be the first to be released. The 
remainder will have the threat of being downgraded and subjected to economic 
discrimination hanging over them. Thus, by selection and material pressure 
the Party is counting on changing the social composition of the officer corps. 

Modification of the system of political work and indoctrination in the army, 
which began, in fact, after Zhukov’s removal under the slogan of “strengthening 
political work in the army,” has mainly taken the form of reviving the role of 
the Party and Komsomol primary cells. The secretaries of these groups, who are 


13 Krasnaya zvezda, January 20, 1960. 
14 Ibid.; Bulletin, Munich, No.4, 1960, p. 3. 











theoretically elected, are to take on many of the functions carried out earlier by 
the army’s political apparatus. Thus, increased political indoctrination has been 
developed, not through the Party functionaries appointed from above, the 
deputy commanders for political affairs, but through the Party’s lower organs 
within the army. This step is intended to revive so-called Party democracy and 
to make a career in political work more attractive at the lower levels. The latest 
measures now being introduced reveal a move toward the extension of the 
functions and rights of the regimental and headquarters Party organizations.!® 
They are being converted into Party committees with the rights of Party regional 
committees. The Party organizations will accordingly acquire greater oppor- 
tunities for influencing all Party and Komsomol members, including unit com- 
manders who, being themselves Party or Komsomol members, will now be 
subordinate in Party matters to secretaries of the Party committees, who are in 
fact their military subordinates. The object of this reform is that, without disturb- 
ing the existing Party apparatus, political work becomes the responsibility of the 
secretaries of the Party cells, who in fact have political control over all personnel 
including commanding officers although the latter still retain their overall 
authority on paper. 

The modification of the system of single command has resulted not from 
any official decree, but from the reorganization of the Party’s organs in the armed 
forces. The system of single command is now restricted to such operational 
problems as combat training and administration, while Party control of political 
work, training and disciplinary action has been increased so much that it in fact 
no longer applies in these fields. It has been replaced by a collective leadership, 
as represented by the commander, his deputy for political affairs and the secre- 
taries of the Party and Komsomol organizations. 


The new state of affairs is concealed by the official principle that “the author- 
ity of the Aomandir-edinonachalnik may only be extensive in cases where Party 
political work is being well carried out and the level of criticism and self-criticism 
is high.”!® The new regulations relating to discipline, general conduct and duties 
which in August 1960 replaced the old regulations of 1946, cannot conceal the 
fact that the policy of single command is being modified, despite efforts to stress 
that the system is being maintained and will be consolidated in the future.?7 In 
the meantime the Soviet leaders, particularly military men, cannot but realize 
from experience that if the principle is relaxed in one field, the effect will also be 
felt in operational work, mobilization, and military training, where it is being 
preserved. This paradox becomes clear if one realizes that the principle of single 
command is not being abandoned, but merely restricted in the practical field for 
the present. Party control of training and morale is being stepped up, this tendency 
to increase Party control being illustrated by the fact that the new regulations, 
which earlier were ratified by the Ministry of Defense, are now ratified by the 





15 Krasnaya zvezda, September 13, 1960. 
18 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 16, 1958, p. 15. 
17 Krasnaya zvezda, September 7, 1960. 
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Central Committee Presidium, as was the case in Lenin’s lifetime. At the same 
time the preservation of the principle of single command makes possible its 
reintroduction at any moment should the political or strategic situation require 
it. The obvious case would be a “hot war.” 

The changes in the character of military discipline are reflected in the new 
regulations and in the preliminary explanations which have appeared in theSoviet 
military press. A comparison of the main principles of the new regulations with the 
earlier ones will show various changes which highlight the intention of altering 
the social composition of the Soviet armed forces.1* Thus, the importance of 
the social composition of the Soviet armed forces for relations between com- 
manders and subordinates and the idea that officers and men alike are from the 
working class, the “defenders of the conquests of socialism,” are stressed. The 
point is also made that parallel with a change in the standard of political con- 
sciousness of the rank and file, discipline must be maintained not by punishment 
but by persuasion and the establishment of a “‘conscious” discipline. All com- 
manders are instructed to rely on the Party and Komsomol organization in their 
work. 

These principles are not in themselves new; what is new is the emphasis laid 
on them in the new regulations. Typical examples are: insistence on the need for 
‘“‘warmth” in relations between commanders and subordinates, without com- 
manders relaxing required standards and principles; stipulation that unit com- 
manders must receive officers and their families not less than twice per month; 
less emphasis on saluting and rank at Party, ceremonial and general military 
gatherings, that is to say, more democracy and less militarism; a scaling-down 
of disciplinary action, with permission for commanders to refer cases to “com- 
munal courts,” that is for discussion and action by Party organizations; the right 
to submit complaints, requests, and claims other than through one’s immediate 
superior. 

Such steps are no doubt intended to put an end to the isolation of officers 
from their men, eliminate social barriers in the Soviet army, and alter its social 
composition by making commanders and their men all workers together. How- 
ever, the regulations’ insistence that the authority of commanders and non- 
commissioned officers must not be reduced by misuse of the system of referring 
disciplinary matters to “communal courts,” reveals their dual nature. This 
dualism is obviously dictated by the danger that the army’s fighting potential 
and discipline may be weakened when the new principles are applied. The Soviet 
leaders are thus compelled to leave the way open for a return to the old standards, 
should the reform prove unsuccessful. 

The selection of senior personnel suitable for the new internal structure 
supplements the earlier measures. It will take the form of injecting younger 
blood into the higher ranks, while retaining in top posts old and proven Party 
devotees. This is clear from the new appointments made between April and Sep- 
tember 1960. On May 9, a decree of the Ministry of Defense announced the ap- 


18 Ibid.; Sovetsky flot, August 27, 1960. 
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pointment of 19 colonel generals, 140 lieutenant generals, and 295 major gen- 
erals.1® These promotions are designed not only to replace those generals being 
released in the course of the cuts, but also to lower the age of senior personnel 
who, at the end of the war, were the youngest in the world but are now super- 
annuated. The presence of these aging senior officers was preventing the advance 
of younger men which was having a detrimental effect on the adaptation of the 
armed forces to the atomic age, but, even more important, they were also an 
obstacle to the change in the social composition of the army. Having degenerated 
into bureaucrats, routine functionaries, the senior generals were no longer able 
to inspire the army with a new revolutionary dynamism. However, their loyalty 
to the regime and obedience to the Party compelled the Soviet leaders to select 
some of them for the more senior posts in the reorganized force. 

The appointment of Marshal Chuikov as Commander in Chief of Ground 
Forces and Marshal Timoshenko to a post in the War Ministry are clear ex- 
amples of reliable Communists occupying senior posts, although they are only 
second-rate soldiers. 

Thus, the Party leaders are pouring new wine into new bottles, while using 
the tried and tested Stalinist military figures, persons with a firm hand and a 
reliable past, as the corks, until suitable replacements can be found in the younger 
generation. 

In addition to these measures there is also a plan to introduce a territorial military 
organization, a step the implementation of which will be prompted by Western 
rejection of Soviet proposals for complete disarmament. Khrushchev mentioned 
this idea when presenting the new law for the reduction in the armed forces at 
a meeting of the Supreme Soviet. An evaluation of the military and technical 
sides of this project, which offers numerous advantages and disadvantages for 
the Soviet Army, is outside the scope of this analysis. However, from the social! 
standpoint the project is complementary to the Soviet leaders’ intention of chang- 
ing the social composition of the armed forces, by turning them into a militia 
and working force, combining military training with some sort of productive 
work. 

Such are the main features of the new military reform of the Soviet armed 
forces as they affect domestic policy. In evaluating the importance of the re- 
organization it must be stated that the social aspect is predominant, the military 
and economic taking only second place. The emphasis on nuclear weapons and 
threats to use them in the foreign political field are intended to divert attention 
from the military reform at home. Just how important the present reform is for 
the Soviet leaders can be seen from the fact that they are prepared, for the time 
being, to sacrifice part of the Soviet military potential. 

To what extent does the present reform fit in with general trends in Soviet 
domestic policy at the present time? Before answering this question we should 
note what external influence there has been on the present reform. In 1958 the 
Chinese leaders commented on the Soviet armed forces’ abandonment of the 


19 Pravda, May 9, 1960. 
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dogmas and principles of Marxism-Leninism. Chinese critics did not attack the 
Soviet armed forces openly, but they praised their own military organization. 
They regarded the social equality between commanders and soldiers as the main 
advantage of their form of organization, the achievement of political, economic, 
and even military democracy which furthered the three main tasks: preparation 
for war, the introduction of political work by the armed forces among the 
population at large, and finally the participation of the army in some form of 
productive work. At the same time the Soviet system of single command was 
condemned and emphasis laid on the positive aspects of the Chinese system of 
collective leadership through civilian Party committees, and the system of 
commissars in the armed forces. 

Thus, the new Soviet reform has many features which will bring the future 
social structure of the army closer to the Chinese ideal. However, Chinese criti- 
cism was a whole year late. In the fall of 1957 Khrushchev had delivered the 
first blow with the Central Committee decree on increasing the Party’s role in 
the armed forces, when Marshal Zhukov was removed. Consequently the new 
military reform of 1960 has quite a long history. Comparing it with other reforms 
on the domestic front, the reorganization of agriculture, the reform of industrial 
administration, the school reform and changes in the Party and administrative 
apparatus, it may be noted that there are general trends common to all of them, 
which reflect the general situation in the USSR. The latter is marked by the 
crystallization of a new Soviet society under the influence of objective factors 
in its development: economics, the social division of society into functional 
classes with their own interests (antagonistic in nature) and the internal cultural 
growth of society. All these phenomena have little in common with the ideals 
of Marxist Communism and indicate a gradual relaxation in the ideocratic basis. 


On the other hand, the authorities are striving not only to put an end to this 
process of emancipation from Party dogma and break down the present crystal- 
lization of the social structure of society, but also to direct development along a 
new channel of Marxism-Leninism amended and purged by revisionism. The 
clash and interaction of these opposing forces is typical of the internal situation 
in the USSR, and these general trends are very evident in the armed forces and 
the new reform. 


(This article is a shortened version of the report read by the author 
at the Institute Conference in Munich, held October 27—29, 1960.) 





CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Foreign Affairs 


Aspects of Soviet Economic Expansion 


When Khrushchev went on board the Ba/tika en route for New York, 
accompanied by top satellite figures, he set out to play the role of protector of 
the underdeveloped countries. This role cannot be taken too seriously. Khrush- 
chev is not just bluffing and playing the demagogue; he is backed up by an 
extremely aggressive economic policy. Until quite recently Soviet economic 
policy had been bordering on an economic war; now, however, such a policy 
has become an actual economic war. This new stage of Soviet economic policy 
began at the end of 1959, and some of its aspects can now be clearly observed. 
In August 1960, immediately prior to a session of the United Nations General 
Assembly, Soviet offers of aid to the underdeveloped countries broke all records. 
On August 1, ZASS announced that the Congo was to receive from the USSR 
10,000 tons of foodstuffs, 100 trucks with spare parts and a repair shop. The 
Soviet Red Cross was to provide doctors, nurses, medical supplies and equip- 
ment for the Congo. The Soviet Union also declared that it was prepared to 
grant even more economic aid, which would enable the Congo to “use the 
riches of the land in its own interests.” On August 13, the Budapest newspaper 
Nepszabadsag announced a Soviet offer of economic aid for a period of ten years 
to Somaliland. TASS announced on August 20 new credits of 180 million 
rubles for Iraq; on August 27, credits of 900 million rubles for the building 
of the second stage of the Assuan Dam in Egypt; on August 29, credits of 160 
million rubles for Ghana; and on August 30, credits of 500 million rubles for the 
Indian third five-year plan. Such generosity must obviously have aroused con- 
siderable comment in the Afro-Asian countries. 


Such credits not only help the Kremlin to obtain new footholds and consolidate 
long-standing ones in the economic competition for the favor of the under- 
developed countries; nor are they merely intended to woo new votes in the 
United Nations. These credits are intended to strengthen Moscow’s position 
vis-a-vis Peking in the competition for the leadership of the Communist bloc. 
A good example is the case of North Viet Nam. It was announced in August 
that this country is to receive new Soviet credits of 350 million rubles. Shortly 
afterwards, on September 5, 1960, Ho Chi Minh made a speech in Hanoi to the 
Third Congress of the North Viet Nam Workers Party. In his speech he took 
the side of Moscow in the latter’s argument with Peking over peaceful coexistence. 


Moscow has set a very rapid pace in its economic campaign against the West. 
A good example is Cuba. No sooner back from his trip to the United States, 


1 Novoe vremya, quoted from the German edition, Neue Zeit, Moscow, No. 34 (1960), p. 20. 
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Khrushchev set about creating the situation in which he could wreck the summit 
conference. In February 1960, Mikoyan signed an economic agreement in Havana, 
which gave the USSR considerable influence in Cuba. Although Cuba is the world’s 
largest producer of sugar, the country’s strategic importance is much greater. 
A major artery of the United States, the Panama Canal, could be threatened from 
the island. The agreement was a major provocation, perhaps the worst since 
Pearl Harbor, aimed against the United States. The Soviets would never have 
allowed the United States to sign a similar agreement with one of its satellites. 
\ good illustration of the Soviet approach was seen in the initial stages of the 
Marshall Plan. After the United States had canceled its sugar quota from Cuba, 
Khrushchev replied at a conference on July 12: 


If the North Americans do not want to eat Cuban sugar, the Soviet people will 
eat it with pleasure, and in exchange for the sugar the Cubans will purchase in the 
USSR and the other socialist countries the goods which they need. 


In February Mikoyan had signed an agreement by which the USSR is to 
purchase 5 million tons of Cuban sugar over 1960-65 and to grant a long-term 
credit of $100 million. As the conflict between the United States and Cuba 
became more aggravated, the Soviets purchased a further 700,000 tons of sugar. 
In order to back up the USSR’s step nearly all the Communist states then began 
shopping in Cuba. Even Communist China agreed to purchase 500,000 tons of 
‘ugar per year for the next five years. After Khrushchev’s encouragement of 
july 12 for Fidel Castro, the Cuban government nationalized three American sugar 
refineries on July 22 and then on August 7, a further 36. Further nationali- 
vation followed. Most important is the seizure of the oil refineries. The door 
has now been opened for Soviet crude oil in Cuba. 


It is not only in the Caribbean that the Soviet Union has been seeking to 
extend its influence in the oil industry. In October 1958, Argentina received 
Soviet credits of 400 million rubles to pay for the delivery of equipment for oil 
refineries.4 In 1959, the Soviets attempted to exploit the financial difficulties of 
the state-run Bolivian oil industry. Through its ambassador in Buenos Aires 
Moscow offered the Bolivian government a long-term credit of $60 million. 
The offer was rejected. India too was offered Soviet crude oil, in order to “further 
Indian economic independence.” On the basis of a Soviet-Indian agreement of 
September 1959, the USSR is building a refinery with an annual capacity of 
2 million tons in Barauni, while Rumania is building one in Assam.* Recently 
Moscow has been anxious to gain a foothold in Brazil. The 1960 coffee yield 
was very good in Brazil, some 36 million sacks (one sack contains 60 kilograms). 
The Soviet press wrote: 


2 Ibid., No. 33 (1960), p. 28. 

3 Ibid., p. 27. 

* Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 6 (1960), p. 60. 

5 Nepszabadsag, Budapest, December 31, 1959. 
® Voprosy ekonomiki, loc. cit. 
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This year Brazil’s coffee producers are more optimistic than last year. This 
optimism is primarily explained by the fact that Brazil for the first time in years has 
made a breach in the North American monopoly and opened up the way to new 
markets for Brazilian coffee.’ 


The article dangled before Brazil the prospect that the new markets may in the 
future take annually 20 million sacks of coffee. In fact, the new market, the Soviet 
Union, is buying only 330,000 sacks in 1960, not one percent of present output. 

Such moves are all acts of provocation aimed at economic fields in which 
the United States has a major interest. In the Congo, however, the Kremlin is 
provoking the West as a whole. The present Congo state was formed a century 
ago by the European colonizers without reference to existing boundaries and 
ethnic groupings. Moscow is anxious to see the present state maintained in toto 
and will not even allow the Province of Katanga the right to secede. Any form 
of federation is also out of question. This new Soviet interpretation of the right 
to self-determination is part and parcel of the economic war. The Kremlin is 
primarily interested in Katanga. Were the latter to break off economic ties with the 
West, such a loss would, in Moscow’s view, be a serious blow to the United States. 

The magazine Novoe vremya writes: 

The Province of Katanga has an area of 484,000 square kilometers and only one 
million inhabitants. No other region is so rich in natural resources. ... Katanga 
produces at present 8%, of the copper of the capitalist world, 14°, of the tin, 60°, 
of the industrial diamonds, 75°, of the cobalt, and almost 100°, of the radium. Until 
recently some 60%, of the uranium used in the capitalist countries was mined there.* 


Lumumba’s party received a relative majority of 41 out of 137 votes at the 
first elections, that is, 30%. When Moscow decisively took the side of this 30%, 
it was activated not by principles such as sovereignty or self-determination of 
an African people, but by the natural resources in Katanga. The Kremlin is 
playing a game at which it risks little and can gain much. Moscow gains if the 
chaos drags on and the mines in Katanga are put out of action by a civil war. 
If the people starve, this will make good Communist propaganda. The Soviets 
can always claim that they have offered aid. 

The Soviet economic offensive can also push China into the background. 
In August alone the Kremlin granted aid worth 2.09 billion rubles to five 
countries —Iraq, India, the United Arab Republic, Ghana and North Viet Nam. 
Peking obviously cannot compete with the USSR. On September 13, 1960, the 
New China news agency reported that China had granted Guinea an interest-free 
credit of 100 million rubles, without any conditions. More China cannot offer at 
present. The only trump card is that the loan is free of interest, whereas Moscow 
is receiving 2.5% interest. Peking itself could well have done with 2 billion 
rubles credit, since it too is an underdeveloped country. Its campaign against 
Khrushchev’s policy of peaceful coexistence may gain it additional credit from 
the USSR. Yet recent events show that the Kremlin has no intention of allowing 


7 Novoe vremya, quoted from the German edition, Neue Zeit, Moscow, No. 30 (1960), p. 18. 
8 Ibid., No. 31 (1960), p. 5. 
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itself to be blackmailed by China. A communiqué of the Permanent Commission 
for Foreign Trade of the COMECON countries of June 11, 1960 promised that 
the COMECON states will further develop economic cooperation with the Com- 
munist states of Asia. However, the only country to receive long-term Soviet 
credit to date has been North Viet Nam. Moscow is obviously waiting until 
Peking comes begging for aid so that it can set its own conditions. 

Khrushchev is waging war on two fronts, the ideological and economic, and 
on both he is on the offensive. One may well ask whether the USSR is in a position 
to wage a successful economic war against the United States and its allies. A 
comparison of output does not say much. The underdeveloped countries are 
most interested in markets for their raw material, than in credits as such. In 
return for raw material they can obtain machinery, push ahead with industri- 
alization, and modernize agriculture. On the other hand, Moscow wishes to 
make itself and the satellites independent of foreign supplies of raw material. 
The more progress is made in this direction, the less chance there is for the 
underdeveloped states to find a market in the Communist bloc. The Soviet 
economy too cannot offer very much aid for the industrialization of other coun- 
tries. In 1950, machinery and similar equipment accounted for only 11.8% of 
total Soviet exports, in 1958 for only 14.9%. In the same years imports of ma- 
chinery and industrial equipment accounted for 21.6% and 23.9% of total 
imports respectively.* The best method of gaining economic influence is through 
foreign trade. The Soviet leaders are always boasting that the USSR produces 
more in some fields than France, Great Britain, and West Germany combined. 
However, their export prospects are much less than each of these countries taken 
individually. In 1958, the Soviet Union exported goods worth $4,298 million; 
France, $5,112 million; West Germany, $8,808 million, and England $9,395 
million. Even the three Benelux states exported goods worth $6,264 million 
in 1958.10 

Khrushchev’s economic offensive is thus not backed up by the necessary 
forces. The main danger of the offensive is the manner in which it is being 
waged, The Kremlin is not waging a classical economic war in search of markets 
and raw materials. It is waging a guerrilla war with economic means in order 
to extend its political and strategic position. The results are very striking. The 
confusion in the Congo is not costing the Soviets much; only part of the promised 
foodstuffs and trucks have been delivered to date. And Cuba? In spite of the 
$100 million credit, the USSR is paying the world market price of 3.25 cents 
per pound, that is about $110 million in 1960 for 1.7 million tons of sugar, 
and in the coming years $65 million for one million tons. The United States 
paid 5.5 cents per pound. The coming conflicts of the future will be in the fields 
of ideology and the economy. An economic war and demagoguery are much 
cheaper and not as risky as atomic bombs. Stefan C. Stolte 


® UN Economic Bulletin for Europe, Vol. X1, No. 1. 
10 Whitaker’s Almanack, London, 1960, p. 604. 





Domestic Affairs 
Problems of Town Planning in the USSR 


From June 7 to 11, 1960, an All-Union Conference on Town Planning took 
place in Moscow. The conference was attended by architects responsible for 
urban building, officials from republic and local organs of building and archi- 
tecture, designing, research, and building organizations and health organs, by 
officials from the councils of ministers of the union republics, krai, oblast and 
urban executive committees, and representatives of the various ministries and 
agencies, the Party, trade-union, and Komsomol organizations. The work of the 
conference consisted of four sections: (a) regional planning and the building of 
cities and housing estates; (b) the provision of amenities, parks and gardens, and 
improvements in urban sanitation; (c) industrialization and the quality of building 
work; (d) the planning and construction of rural settlements. Some 2,500 persons 
attended the conference—proof of the importance attached to it by the Party and 
government. 

This conference is the first to be convened on town planning since the Soviets 
came to power forty-three years ago, despite the rapid increase in the number of 
cities and urban population of the USSR over the period 1926-59. The number 
of cities in the USSR increased from 709 to 1,694, and workers’ settlements from 
1,216 to 2,922. The urban population increased over the same period from 28 mil- 
lion to more than 100 million.'! Few of the regulations for town planning were 
observed. The lack of overall schemes for towns was commented on in the report 
of Chairman of the State Building Commission V. Kucherenko: 


To date overall schemes have not even been approved for such major cities of 
the RSFSR as Sverdlovsk, Novosibirsk, Irkutsk, Gorky, and Kuibyshev. In the 
Ukrainian SSR overall schemes have been drawn up for only 187 cities out of 331; 
of these the overall schemes of 136 cities have been approved. Overall schemes have 
not been approved for Kharkov, Odessa, Stalino, Lugansk, Makeevka, Gorlovki, 
and other cities... 

The total number of cities not provided with overall schemes is about 600. The 
increase in industrial and living accommodation construction and the need to 
introduce new, more economic and progressive forms of planning and building 
in cities mean that most overall schemes have to be amended.? 


The general picture, outlined by V. Kucherenko, was illustrated by other 
speakers, including Secretary of the Yakutsk Oblast Party Committee V. V. 
Mityushkin, who gave some idea of the situation in his region: 

The development of town planning is hampered by the lack of overall schemes. 

Only Yakutsk has such a plan. Most regional centers and workers’ settlements dv 

not have draft plans, hence their building is unplanned and no attempt is made to 

observe elementary standards and regulations.... The new town for diamond 


1 Stroitelstvo i arkbitektura Moskvy, No. 5 (1960), p. 5. 
2 Pravda, June 8, 1960. 
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industry workers, Mirny, does not possess an overall scheme either and building 
has been going on for four years with provisional plans .. . 

The Yakut ASSR is supplied with drafts from about fifty central planning 
organizations. Hence the numerous errors ..., which have to be corrected during 
the actual building.® 


Town planning is suffering from the unwillingness of the responsible authori- 
ties to adhere to plans. Kucherenko complained that “there are numerous ex- 
amples when.even local soviets infringe plans. There were cases in Khabarovsk, 
Komsomolsk-on-Amur, Orel, and many other cities.”* The main reason, 
according to Kucherenko, is that most cities lack responsible specialists and chief 
architects : “In 875 cities of the RSFSR, chief architects are found in only 212... .”® 
The confererice accordingly stressed the need to “train large numbers of highly 
qualified specialists.” There were proposals to increase the number of students 
at the Moscow Institute of Architecture and Leningrad Engineering and Building 
Institutes and to introduce new courses for architects and engineers engaged in 
town and regional planning. 

The lack of overall schemes for suburban areas and the shortage of the neces- 
sary specialists mean that 

in the planning and building of many cities industrial objectives, transport, housing, 

and everyday amenities are provided haphazardly, suburbs are laid out in a dis- 

orderly manner. Urban land and progressive methods of planning and building are 
not carefully used everywhere, there is no emphasis on the quality of building 
work, ... buildings with major faults and substandard finish are passed as fit for use.® 


The poor finish was commented on by many speakers. Chief Engineer of 
the Moscow Town Planning Department V. Lagutenko complained: “Unfor- 
tunately, the quality of some prefabricated houses is unsatisfactory, they come 
apart at the joints, and have poor sound insulation.”? 

The conference group discussing the quality of building made the point 
that “in some cities the standards for passing most buildings are very low. In 
Saratov, Yaroslavl, Vladivostok, and Astrakhan not one building has been 
passed as ‘outstanding’ over the last three years.” The section discussing amenities 
and the provision of parks and gardens complained that “there are major short- 
comings in the care of parks and gardens in cities. The maintenance and care 
of parks and gardens is badly organized, the funds set aside are frittered away 
and used for other purposes.” 

Neither the minister nor other speakers provided figures for sanitation in 
the cities. They restricted themselves to general remarks: “Since the Soviets 
came to power the number of cities with mains water supply has increased more 
han five times, ... while the number of cities with sewage systems at present 


3 Jbid., June 10, 1960. 
* Jbid., June 8, 1960. 
5 Tbid. 
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has increased 38 times. ...”” Kurashov did point out that 260 cities have central 
heating systems and 235 gas supplies. The minister then complained that 


many sovnarkhozes and enterprises from year to year do not utilize the funds set 

aside for the construction of filtration plants and continually discharge polluted 

industrial water into the urban water system, into open reservoirs. This is the case 

in the Moscow Urban and Rural, Sverdlovsk, Chelyabinsk, Perm, Stalingrad, 

Udmurt, and other sovnarkhozes.$ 

One problem which provoked a lively press campaign and much discussion 
at the conference was living accommodation construction.® In June 1960 the 
organ of the State Committee for Building Affairs and the building industry 
Zhilishchnoe stroitelstvo published a lead article entitled “A New Stage in Soviet 
Urban Construction.” One point made was that “the Soviet socialist city must 
be suitable for living in, healthy and pretty. It must also be cheap. The .. 
complex and noble art of urban construction consists in the skillful combination 
of these numerous and contradictory conditions.” The article then supplies the 
necessary directives for building in the post-Stalin epoch. Noting that “super- 
vision of the location of industry makes possible not only the control of the 
process of creating new towns, but also establishes... all the standards for 
the development of existing inhabited areas—size, character, and type of industry,” 
Soviet specialists complain about the lack of planning. Hence, “some cities 
mushroom, others lag behind.” They accordingly propose that the major cities 
be prevented from growing any more and that new enterprises be directed to 
small and medium-size towns. A further suggestion is the building of satellite 
towns and suburbs, so that parks and gardens can be laid inside the cities them- 
selves.!° Secretary of the Union of Soviet Architects P. Abrosimov proposes 
cities with populations of not more than 200,000 to 250,000: 


Experience has shown that the economy of a town improves as the number of 
its inhabitants increases to 200,000 to 250,000 persons; above this limit the situation 
changes: urban engineering works, transport, and so on become more expensive."! 


Satellite towns are to be located 25-50 kilometers from the parent town. Of 
the satellite towns planned for Moscow, Leningrad, and Kharkov, only the Mos- 
cow satellite Kryukov is presently under construction. It is to have 65,000 
inhabitants, with 9 square meters of living space per person.!* 

The conference paid much attention to the question of so-called micro- 
regions and private building in cities. P. Abrasimov noted that the leading 
designing organizations and research institutes agree that micro-regions are the 
necessary basis for planning.’* The same point was stressed by the organ of the 
State Committee of the Council of Ministers of the Ukrainian SSR. Micro- 


8 Jbid., Jane 8, 1960. 

® Bulletin, Munich, No. 6 (1960), pp. 14—21. 

10 Zhilishchnoe stroitelstva, No. 6 (1960), pp. 1—3. 

11 Pravda, June 6, 1960. 

12 Tbid., February 22, 1959. 

13 Tbid., June 6, 1960. 

14 Stroitelstvo i arkhitektura, No. 11 (1959), pp. 1—4. 
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regions are to vary in size from 30 to 50 hectares and contain from 5,000 to 
15,000 persons. Enough space is to be set aside for parks, gardens, sports grounds 
and so on. Shops and other amenities are to be located not more than 300 to 
500 yards from houses and are to be reached without having to cross main 
roads.15 The designer of prefabricated reinforced-concrete houses V. Lagutenko 
wrote about the micro-regions in an article entitled “The Present and Future 
of our Cities”: People have learned to understand the ‘beauty of simplicity,’ 
have begun to aim at the creation of the maximum number of amenities within 
the framework of one group of flats. As a result, the idea of ‘micro-regions,’ of 
small ‘towns within cities,’ arose and was implemented. . . .”?® 


In its resolution the conference stressed the need to (1) restrict the further 
growth of major cities by locating new industrial enterprises mainly in the 
small and medium-sized towns; (2) create towns of a fixed size, thus removing 
the disadvantages of both excessively large and small towns; (3) transfer part 
of the population and enterprises from the major cities to the satellite towns; 
(4) apply the principle of providing micro-regions and encouraging private 
building both in the old and new cities; (5) build small, one-family flats. 
The main problem is the shortage of living accommodation. The Twenty-First 
Party Congress had made various suggestions. The first was the mechanization 
of building and use of pre-fabricated structures. Although such structures are 
being used extensively in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, and other large cities, it 
cannot really solve the shortage of accommodation at present. There are just 
not enough enterprises manufacturing such prefabricated parts. Work is also 
poorly organized on the building sites themselves, cement and other raw materials 
are in short supply. Nor are such bulky prefabricated parts easily transported. 
The government has been encouraging private initiative as a way out of the 
impasse. As a result, private building accounted for 25.5%, of all building during 
the Fifth Five-Year Plan (1950-55), 28% in 1956, 26% in 1957, 34.4% in 1958, 
and 35.8% in 1959. Since 1950, private building in cities and workers urban 
settlements has been on the increase. Rural building is set aside as a special 
category. The conference devoted one of its sections to “planning and building 
in rural regions.” Private building mainly takes the form of one-family flats 
slightly bigger than the normal state-built apartment houses. The control figures 
for the Seven-Year Plan envisage a figure of 600 million to 650 million square 
meters of living space, or 15 million flats. A. I. Poplujko, writing in the West, 
has made the following important point: 


Of the 2.2 million flats built last year [1959], more than 700,000 were built 
privately. Further, about 850,000 homes were built in rural areas in 1959. Thus, 
private building accounted for 1,550,000 flats, and state for 50,000 less. The average 
state-built flat has 32—36 square meters of utilizable living space, privately built 
from 40 to 44 square meters in urban areas and 36—40 in rural areas.'? 


18 Pravda, June 6, 1960. 
16 Tbid., June 7, 1960. 
17 Informatsionny byulleten, Munich, August 27, 1960. 








Unfortunately the Party does not entirely approve of private building as the 
conference stressed: 

A most serious question is the attitude to be taken toward private building. In 
the future this form of building will evidently be considerably curtailed; however, 
the present situation, as far as the need for homes is concerned, will prevent such a 
step being taken. . . . Radical steps must be taken to regulate this form of building.'* 
The pretext of economizing with land is to be used to replace one- and 

two-story houses with four- and five-story apartment houses.!* Thus, the Party 
is prepared to sacrifice for ideological reasons the one possibility of solving the 
housing shortage—private building. E. Mewuhkeo 


International Communism 


Khrushchev’s Summit Display 


When the Soviet Union proposed a summit conference within the framework 
of the United Nations, most writers were mainly interested in Khrushchev’s 
practical and political goals and the possible role of the new member states in 
the United Nations. The non-Communist press paid considerable attention to 
the speeches made by Novotny, Gomulka and Kadar, but little attempt was 
made to analyze the composition of the East-bloc group which appeared at 
Khrushchev’s behest. As is known, Khrushchev had expressed the desire that 
the member states should be represented by their respective heads of state. One 
may well ask who the East-bloc heads of state are. 


The heads of the Belorussian and Ukrainian delegations can be ignored. 
Their selection is a purely Soviet affair. We are concerned with the heads of the 
Communist satellites. They are Antonin Novotny, President of the Czechoslovak 
People’s Republic and First Secretary of the Czechoslovak Communist Party; 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, First Secretary of the Polish United Workers’ Party; Janos 
Kadar, First Secretary of the Hungarian Workers’ Party, and a minister in the 
Hungarian government; Todor Zhivkov, First Secretary of the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party; Enver Hoxha, First Secretary of the Albanian Workers Party; and 
Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej, First Secretary of the Rumanian Workers’ Party. The 
most striking fact about this list is that all the heads of the delegations concerned 
are Party first secretaries in their respective countries. The fact that these parties 
are not all called Communist parties is of no great importance. All openly follow 
Moscow’s line. Even Khrushchev is not only Premier of the USSR, but also 
Party First Secretary. The picture is not altered by the fact that Novotny is also 
head of state and Kadar minister without portfolio. Such a double function is 
obviously governed by tactical considerations. 


18 Pravda, June 8, 1960. 
19 Tbid. 
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The presence of so many Party first secretaries in New York provides a good 
illustration of the Soviet interpretation of the term “democracy.” Communist 
statesmen claim that the Soviet form of democracy is the most progressive and 
perfect. Khrushchev himself stated his views on this subject over television on 
September 27, 1959, during his visit to the United States: 


The constitution of our state is the most democratic constitution. It ensures 
the general, equal, direct and secret election of the legislative organs, it ensures 
the right of every citizen to work, to study, and to rest. 


Elections in the Soviet bloc may indeed be general, equal, direct, and perhaps 
even secret, but they are not free elections. The arrival of the Communist first 
secretaries in New York invalidates any further debate about free elections in 
the Soviet empire. Their arrival demonstrates that power in a Communist state 
is invested not in a head of state or premier, not in the legislative body (the 
so-called national assemblies of the satellite states, or the supreme soviets in 
Moscow), but in the head of the Communist Party. Were matters otherwise, 
the first secretaries would not have been able to attend in New York. Khrushchev 
wanted to turn the general assembly into a United Nations summit conference. 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania agreed with 
this proposal; therefore they sent those persons to New York who actually 
control affairs. The legislative organs are not genuine legislative organs. They 
are not the supreme power in the country. Above them stands the all-powerful 
Party, whose functionaries are not elected by the people as a whole. They have 
gained their posts as a result of the various inner-Party struggles. 


Every objective observer of events in the USSR was well aware, long before 
the procession to the United Nations, that Soviet democracy and the dictatorship 


of the Party are one and the same thing. This fact was in any case amply dem- 
onstrated at the Fifteenth United Nations General Assembly. However, it would 
be a little risky to suggest that Moscow made a mistake in summoning the 
various Party first secretaries to New York. Democracy, that is, a system of 
government based on the free and general decision of a people as a whole is 
not regarded with the same eyes in every part of the world. Many statesmen, 
and not only those in the new states, regard their peoples as ready for independ- 
ence, but not for democracy. They accordingly seek a model, an ideological cover 
and justification for authoritarian institutions. Never had so many representatives 
of the new states been gathered in New York. Khrushchev countered with a 
display of first secretaries. One secretary after another made speeches intended 
to sow hate in Asia, Africa, Central and South America. Delegates expressing 
differing views were shouted down by Khrushchev and his followers. Nehru 
may have been surprised, but one cannot be sure that the noise and threats of 
the first secretaries passed unheeded. 


On October 10, 1959, shortly after his visit to the United States, Khrushchev 
rave some idea of what he meant by peaceful coexistence in a speech in Novo- 
sibirsk: 








Peaceful coexistence must be properly understood. It is the continuation of the 
struggle of two social systems, however, of a struggle with peaceful means, without 
war and without one state interfering in the internal affairs of another. One must 
not fear this struggle. We must struggle decisively and consistently for our ideas, 
for our way of life, for our socialist system.! ‘ 


The New York meeting revealed how this struggle was to be waged. The 
presence of the first secretaries was of utmost importance. Khrushchev displayed 
his group as if he wanted to say to the representatives of the new states: follow 
our example and gather about us if you want to become great and powerful. 
Forget the democracy of the West. Our methods are better! The leaders of the 
new states ought to know who the first secretaries are. Khrushchev presented 
his group in New York, but forgot to introduce the top figures personally. 

The best illustration of the type of political figure with whom one has to 
deal is Janos Kadar of Hungary. Kadar had proved to be an unscrupulous 
terrorist long before the Hungarian Revolution of 1956. He had been seriously 
compromised in 1949 by his participation in one of the most disgraceful travesties 
of justice. In September 1949, the Communist authorities in Hungary, aided by 
Soviet General Belkin, an associate of Beria’s, organized a show trial against 
Laszlo Rajk and many other leading Hungarian Party members. Rajk, a long- 
standing Communist Party member who had fought in Spain, was prior to his 
arrest a member of the Party Central Committee and Foreign Minister. The trial 
was aimed against Tito and the United States. Rajk and twenty other Party 
members were condemned and executed. The confusion after Stalin’s death led 
to the trial being mentioned at the beginning of 1956. The Communists them- 
selves admitted that the persons executed were innocent and that hundreds ot 
Party members had been wrongly imprisoned. Leading Hungarian writers who 
until October 1956 had supported the regime insist that it was Janos Kadar 
who had persuaded Rajk in 1949 to sacrifice himself for the Party. He apparently 
told Rajk that he would not be executed, but given a position in the Soviet 
Union. Whether this accusation is true or not, Kadar was at the time member of 
the Central Committee and Minister of the Interior. During the Hungarian 
Revolution in 1956 Kadar committed acts which would have put an end to his 
political career in any other country. His role in the arrest and subsequent exe- 
cution of Imre Nagy is well known. In December 1959, a Hungarian Party Con- 
gress took place. Kadar’s policy was approved by no less than 45 Communist 
parties, with Khrushchev setting the tone. 


The past of the other first secretaries present at the United Nations will not 
bear inspection either. Khrushchev began with the liquidation of Beria in his 
attempt to restore “socialist legality.” Then he denounced the crimes committed 
by Stalin. Czechoslovak Party First Secretary Novotny replaced Slansky on the 
Czechoslovak Party Presidium in December 1951. Slansky suffered the fate of 
Rajk. Behind Rumanian Party First Secretary Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej stands 
the shadow of Anna Pauker, behind Bulgarian Party First Secretary Todor 


1 Iavestla, October 14, 1959. 
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Zhivkov and the Albanian First Secretary Enver Hoxha the Raiko Kostov and 
Kotshidodse cases respectively. The only exception is Gomulka. Yet is he really 
an exception? Four years ago many thought that he had saved his people from 
civil war and was leading them toward freedom. But where are the magazine 
Po prostu and the ideas of the Polish October today. Something has perhaps 
remained, but what Gomulka has striven for since October 1956 has been not 
freedom and independence in Poland, but the restoration of Soviet supremacy. 
if Gomulka did privately wish for independence and freedom for his people, 
then his role is typical of a Communist Party First Secretary. A good example 
was the Polish reaction to the execution of Imre Nagy. While the other satellite 
states approved Moscow’s step immediately, Warsaw said nothing. The exe- 
cution was announced on June 17, 1958. Not until June 29 did Gomulka yield 
to Moscow. He did so perhaps unwillingly, but as a First Secretary he has no 
path other than that laid down by Moscow. 


Thus, by presenting the Communist first secretaries in New York, Khrush- 
chev not only gave a good idea of the actual state of affairs in the Communist 
states, he also offered the statesmen of the underdeveloped countries a program, 
a Communist program. He was wooing these statesmen in order to convert the 
world organization into a weapon of Communism. A Communist-dominated 
world organization would presumably act in‘the same unscrupulous manner as 
the P. r j - sc 
the Party first secretaries of the Communist-bloc states. Stefan C. Stolte 


Divided Views on Sino-Soviet Differences 


There are two opinions widely held in the West regarding the present dis- 
agreements between China and the Soviet Union. One is that they are of an 
essentially political nature. Ideology does not enter into the matter and it is 
merely a question of who shall lead the world Communist movement in the 
tuture. The adherents of this theory foresee the Soviet Union concluding an 
agreement with the United States, since it is not strong enough by itself to 
contain a China which is now advancing claims to this position. The other 
theory is that no such disagreements exist and the two Communist states are 
following a deliberate policy whereby China maintains an aggressive front 
while Khrushchev pursues his course of peaceful coexistence and, by exploiting 
tear of China in the West, gains concessions from the latter. 


Both theories ignore certain facts. The statements of Chinese Party leaders 
provide not the slightest indication that they wish to dispute the leadership of 
the Soviet Union within the Communist bloc. Indeed, they stress this fact more 
often today than was the case in the past. The Peking press insists that its objec- 
tions are directed solely against the ideological deviations in Khrushchev’s 
foreign policy. Apart from this China is ready to fall in behind the Soviet Union. 
Chis satisfactorily disposes of the first theory. With regard to the second, the 
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West is apt to regard Communist China as a great power. Many observers 
compare its power with that of the Soviet Union and are even prepared to argue 
that, under certain circumstances, China, with its population of 600 millions, 
could become a threat to the USSR. The weak point of this argument is the 
assumption that a country of 600 millions is automatically a great power. More- 
over, this figure is in itself suspect. Two censuses have been held in China since 
the war. The first, in 1947 under Chiang Kai-shek, produced a figure of 420 
million, At the time Western observers were rather skeptical since the census 
was not carefully conducted and there was no guarantee of accuracy. The Chinese 
Communists, however, raised no objections and accepted these figures. When 
the Communists held their own census in 1952, they obtained a figure of 620 
million. Such a growth over a period of five years is incredible. While the Chiang 
Kai-shek government did not possess the necessary personnel for its census, 
one may argue that the Communists were even less prepared. 


In any case the Communists’ ability to inflate figures is well known and the 
Chinese have, on their own admission, published vastly exaggerated figures for 
steel and grain production in the past. The 1952 census results were published 
at a critical point in the Korean war when the Chinese wished to impress the 
West of its invincibility due to sheer numerical superiority and the figures may 
well have been boosted for propaganda purposes. 


In this connection it is interesting to note the views of a Chinese specialist. 
The Swiss journalist Lorenz Stucki, writing on a conversation he had with the 
Chinese sociologist Hu Shi, quoted the latter as saying: 


In the mid-thirties, we held a congress of sociologists and population experts 
in Peking and made an estimate of about 300 million, a figure recognized as approx- 
imately correct. In some regions, for which we possess past and present figures, 
the population has since diminished rather than increased. Remember that following 
our congress there was, until 1949, constant warfare and civil war plus the usual! 
famines, floods, periods of drought and, since the victory of the Communists, 
political executions, the enormous number of victims of the concentration camps, 
the forced labor during the collectivization of agriculture, and now the system 
of communes. The figure can never have been more than 300 million.! 


But even assuming that China does possess 600 million people, does this 
make China a great power? The gross national product is $40,000 million, 
that is, one quarter of the Soviet figure and one tenth of that of the United 
States.2 Given a population of 600 million, the per capita figure is one fortieth 
of the United States and one twelfth of the Soviet. This indicates that labor 
productivity in China is just about the lowest in the world, and that its industry 
is in an embryonic stage. In the circumstances China can hardly be termed a 
great power and is unlikely to offer any threat to Soviet hegemony for years 
to come. 


1 Lorenz Stucki, Gefdhrdetes Ostasien, Berne, 1959, p. 160. 
2 Robert Loring Allen, Soviet Economic Warfare, Washington, D. C., 1960, p. 80. 
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The second theory, that there are no disagreements and that both countries 
ire playing a cunning game to bluff the West and gain concessions for Khrush- 
chev’s policy, can easily be refuted. The present situation dates back to the 
beginning of 1958, when the Soviet press began to boycott Chinese publications, 
and the Chinese reciprocated. This boycott must be regarded as a decisive stage 
in relations between the two countries. It was most noticeable in the celebrations 
marking the ninetieth anniversary of Lenin’s birth. Between April 19 and 30, 
Pravda published articles on Lenin by almost all the leading Communist Party 
leaders throughout the world: Gomulka (Poland); Pieck (East Germany); 
Zhivkov (Bulgaria); Gheorghiu-dej (Rumania); Ho Chi Minh (North Viet 
Nam); Kim Ir Sen (North Korea) ; Hoxha (Albania); Hendrych (Czechoslovakia) ; 
Aidit (Indonesia); Gallacher (Great Britain); Thorez (France); Hall (United 
States); and Ghosh (India). There was no Chinese article. On April 21, on the 
eve of the celebration, Pravda carried articles by four Communist leaders entitled 
“There Are More than a Thousand Million of Us.” The country representing 
over half this figure was not mentioned. This is in contrast to the celebration 
of the fortieth anniversary of the October Revolution in 1957, when Pravda 
alone published five articles by Chinese Party leaders between October 28 and 
November 6. 

On the Chinese side, Khrushchev’s speeches have not been printed since 
the end of 1959. There are notes on the USSR by Chinese correspondents in 
the press, but no articles by Soviet ideologists. In recent months the Chinese 
press has embarked on a campaign to boost Mao Tse-tung’s works on ideology. 
Mao is presented as second only to Lenin among Marxist theoreticians. Mao’s 
ideas are held up as the only true ones and Maoism proclaimed as the only 
weapon against revisionism. Jen Min Jih Pao wrote on February 6, 1960: 


Marx did no more than point out to us the general direction of the struggle. 
Lenin added to Marxism but did not provide a concrete solution to all our problems. 
Our party under the guidance of Comrade Mao Tse-tung has creatively applied 
Marxism-Leninism and enabled our country to achieve such tremendous successes 
in the socialist revolution and in socialist construction. 


On March 21 it asserted that “the yardstick by which to judge each individual 
as to whether or not he is a genuine Marxist is his comprehension of Mao Tse- 
tung’s ideology.” The ideological struggle has obviously reached such a pitch 
that each side is concealing the other’s point of view. The Soviet Communist 
Party is endeavoring to prevent its own population from becoming acquainted 
with Chinese dogmatism, while the Chinese Communist Party is protecting its 
people from the temptations of Soviet revisionism. It can hardly be said that 
ll this has been staged simply for the benefit of the West. In recent months the 
arguments have come to a head and the differences are clear. The Chinese Com- 
munists are unwilling to follow the Soviet Communist Party. 


Apart from the conflict over Khrushchev’s thesis that wars are no longer 
‘nevitable, there are also signs that Peking has its own views about the policy 
to be adopted toward the underdeveloped countries in Asia and Africa. Under 
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Stalin Soviet attempts to attract the uncommitted, underdeveloped countries 
into the Communist bloc consisted mainly of provoking civil wars. After Stalin’s 
death, in the mid-fifties, the USSR embarked on a program of economic aid to 
the underdeveloped states, a policy aimed at gradually making them dependent 
on the USSR. This line has been consistently pursued by Moscow and probably 
explains the disagreements with the Chinese, who have preferred to adhere to 
Stalin’s policy regarding the extension of Communist influence in Asia and 
Africa. They obviously regard pressure, terror and civil war as much more 
effective than bribery, the Soviet method. Furthermore, every piece of machinery 
dispatched by the USSR to Asia or Africa and every plant built there is one 
less for China. From Peking’s standpoint Soviet participation in the program 
of economic aid to the underdeveloped countries is an obstacle to Chinese 
industrialization. Attention should also be drawn to the fact that almost all the 
articles protesting against Khrushchev’s thesis of the non-inevitability of wars 
and the possibility of peaceful coexistence with the capitalist West contain 
appeals to engage in “revolutionary wars” in the former colonies. The Chinese 
argue that peaceful coexistence will tend to discourage colonial peoples from 
engaging in the struggle against imperialism. They are also opposed to any 
idea of cooperation with “bourgeois forces” in the underdeveloped countries, 
by which they;mean such political leaders as Nehru and Nasser. 


The Soviet press concentrates on this side of Chinese dogmatism. B. Pono- 
marev’s article “Peaceful Coexistence—An Essential Need,” published in Pravda 
on August 12, 1960, analyzes it in detail. He is anxious to prove that the need 
for peaceful coexistence with the West was originally advanced by Lenin himself 
and that it is in complete agreement with the main principles of Leninism. He 
then turns to the objections to this thesis raised by the Chinese theoreticians. 
With clear reference to an article ““Refuting the Fallacy that the Nature of Im- 
perialism has Changed,” published in the Chinese magazine Honggi on June 15, 
Ponomarev admits that the essential nature of imperialism has not changed, 
but sees no reason in this for abandoning the policy of coexistence. He there- 
upon assails the dogmatists. The latter, he alleges, are divorced from life and 
unable to evaluate correctly the new international situation and the new balance 
of forces. They are frightened by imperialism and its actions and fail to realize 
that the days of hostile encirclement are long past. No longer is it the socialist 
camp which is surrounded. Quite the reverse; the imperialist camp has been 
compelled to switch from attack to defense. The forces of socialism and im- 
perialism are equal and the balance is changing from day to day in favor ot 
socialism. Turning to the main problem in the present disagreements between 
Moscow and Peking, that of the situation in the underdeveloped countries, 
Ponomarev writes: 


Sometimes one has to cope with such questions: does not the principle of 
peaceful coexistence hinder the development of the class struggle in the capitalist 
countries and the extension of the national liberation movement? It must be said 
straight out that such questions are the fruits of an unwillingness to understand 
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the essential principle of peaceful coexistence. This principle is nothing more than 
the highest form of class struggle between two opposing systems—socialist and 
capitalist—a struggle that the peoples might themselves see which system is better. . . 


As justification of this view Ponomarevy quoted the French Communist 
Party leader Maurice Thorez: 


Comrade Thorez recently pointed out quite rightly: “The popular movement 
is assuming greater importance with the relaxation in international tension. The 
popular movement furthers this relaxation, and this relaxation in turn helps 
develop the movement.” 


The Chinese regard economic aid as a useless weapon in economic and 
political penetration, while the Soviets regard Chinese aggression as a threat 
to their plans. Such fears are well expressed in Y. Frantsev’s article, “Problems 
of War and Peace in Present Conditions,” published in Pravda on August 7, 1960. 
The Chinese Communists are not mentioned by name; the author is ostensibly 
referring to those Communists who are repeating now the mistakes made by 
the leftists in 1918. He draws the conclusion that 


> 


. .. in modern conditions the revival of views similar to the views of the “‘left-wing’ 
Communists would play into the hands of the imperialists, helping them in their 
dissemination of false stories about the “aggressive nature” of Communism. 


This is not to say that the Soviets have decided to abandon the use of force 
or incitement to civil war in the underdeveloped countries as a matter of principle. 
Events in the Congo are proof enough that this is not the case. Disagreements 
are best explained by the fact that the Soviets consider such methods ineffective 
at present and also dangerous. The Chinese would argue that their recent ex- 


perience in India has demonstrated both the effectiveness and absence of any 
possible danger in the application of such methods. Further, China is not in 
\ position to play an important part in the program of aid for the underdeveloped 
countries and needs aggression in order to make its presence felt. 

Thus the Western theories discussed above have not satisfactorily explained 
the main question as to why the Chinese, although objecting to Khrushchev’s 
thesis that wars are no longer inevitable and that peaceful coexistence is possible, 
ire only too anxious to emphasize the leading role of the Soviet Union within 
the Communist bloc. This paradox cannot be overlooked. 


An analysis of the remarks made on both sides will show that both are well 
aware of the dangers inherent in their disagreements for the socialist camp as 
a whole. A dictatorship must be monolithic in nature, otherwise it will fall in 
the face of a hostile system and ideology. A dictatorship can have only one 
center and must be capable of using force at any moment. It reveals its weak- 
nesses when it is compelled to abandon force. The disagreements between the 
Soviet Union and China are compelling the Communist dictatorship to betray 
its own principles. In his arguments with the Chinese Khrushchev cannot have 
recourse to the secret police and administrative measures. The only path left 
open is to collect a majority of votes. By circularizing foreign Communist 
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parties and explaining his own standpoint as opposed to the Chinese, Khrushchev 
is thus solving an argument with methods other than those used by a dictatorship. 
The method being applied is essentially a democratic one. 

This approach also explains the paradoxical behavior of Peking. The figment 
of unity has gone. It is now clear that there can be differences between the coun- 
tries of the socialist camp, although Marxist dogma denies such a possibility. 
These contradictions must not be allowed to become antagonistic in nature. 
In their arguments with Moscow the Chinese are anxious to maintain the fiction 
of “democratic centralism.” If one of the sides does not yield, there are ample 
grounds for presuming that the Communist system will have to face various 
major upheavals in the future. A. Kashin 


New Tendencies in Soviet and Chinese Eastern Studies 


The Twenty-Fifth International Congress of Orientalists, which was held in 
Moscow from September 9-16, 1960, differed somewhat from the earlier con- 
gresses (The First International Congress of Orientalists was held in Paris in 
1873 and the Twenty-Fourth in Munich in 1957). The features distinguishing 
this congress give some idea of the difference in the Soviet and Western approach 
to Eastern Studies. The fact that the Moscow Congress was boycotted by Com- 
munist China reveals that the USSR and China do not agree on the question 
of cooperation between Communist and non-Communist orientalists. Nor do 
the two countries agree as to the meaning of the concept “Eastern Studies.” 
The absence of a Chinese delegation further influenced to some extent the 
approach of the Soviet press to the work and importance of the congress. Judging 
by the articles published prior to the congress, it was to have been the subject 
of a major press campaign. 

Since the present congress was the second to be held in Russia, the magazines 
Problemy vostokovedeniya and Sovremenny vostok published materials on the Third 
International Congress, held in Petersburg in 1875, and stressed the international 
importance of Soviet Eastern studies. Sovremenny vostok claimed as one of the 
distinctive features of Soviet Eastern studies the fact that “[Soviet] represent- 
atives reject the ‘theory,’ according to which a genuinely scientific examination 
of the phenomena of daily life can only be made when one is separated from 
them by a certain historical distance.”* The magazine argued that Soviet scholars 
are obliged to study life today and “to aid with their works the social progress 
of the countries of the East, the peaceful coexistence of all peoples, and to grant 
altruistic aid to the Eastern peoples in their attempt to overcome economic 
and cultural backwardness—the dreadful legacy of the colonizers.”% In other 


1 Problemy vostokovedeniya, No. 3 (1960), pp. 202—203; No. 4 (1960), p. 243; Sovremenny vostok, 
No. 7 (1960), pp. 11—13. 

2 Sovremenny vostok, No. 7 (1960), p. 13. 

3 Tbid. 
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words, Soviet orientalists must combine research with political aims. The political 
side of Soviet eastern studies was stressed, prior to the congress, in a lead article 
in Voprosy istorii. The article argued that the work of Soviet orientalists “unmasks 
the pseudo-scientific theories of bourgeois scholars who are striving to justify 
the plundering of the colonies and dependent countries by the imperialists.”* 
Bourgeois scholars are accused of “producing mainly works which distort the 
history of the national-liberation movements and whitewash colonial policy, 
while magazines published abroad often attempt to distort and falsify the im- 
portance of the works of Soviet orientalists.”® 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR Mikoyan also 
drew the attention of the delegates at the congress to the political tasks of Soviet 
Eastern studies. In his speech of welcome he informed Soviet orientalists that 
they must concentrate on working out problems of the present, primarily those 
connected with the national-liberation movement. Mikoyan preached to the 
congress about its tasks. “The duty of orientalists,” he insisted, 


is to reflect objectively in their works the most important processes of the past 
and those which are. . . taking place now in the Afro-Asian countries, to aid and 
creatively work out the fundamental problems of the struggle by the peoples of 
the East for national and social freedom. 


Mikoyan condemned the apolitical approach of Western scholars: “Eastern 
studies can only count on wide recognition and success when they serve the 
interests of the peoples of the East.” His approach, ostensibly an objective one, 
and the political aspect of his speech are best illustrated by his remark on the 
situation in the Congo: “From the example of the Congo,” he stated, “it is 
clear how a colonialism which has outlived its age is waging a rearguard action 
with the support of all the imperialist powers.”*® 

Also political in tone was the speech of welcome made on behalf of Soviet 
scholars by Vice-President of the Academy of Sciences K. V. Ostrovityanov at 
. reception in the Kremlin. Orientalists were once again told to concentrate on 
the national-liberation movement, the efforts of the Afro-Asian countries to gain 
political and economic independence and to raise the level of their economy and 
culture. Research work must be subordinated to the vital interests of the peoples 
if the East. The practical tasks of Eastern studies and their role in the policy of 
the Afro-Asian countries were the /itmotiv of the speeches made by Soviet 
figures at the congress. 

The main work of the congress was divided into twenty sections: (1) Egyp- 
tology; (2) Assyriology; (3) Study of the Urarti and Hatti; (4) Semitics, Biblical 
archeology, and Hebraism; (5) Byzantology and allied disciplines; (6) history of 
the Arab countries; (7) Arabic philology; (8) history of Iran and Afghanistan; 
(9) Iranian philology; (10) history of Central Asia; (11) Altai studies; (12) 
history of Turkey; (13) Caucasian studies; (14) Indian studies; (15) the Southeast 

* Voprosy istorii, No. 7 (1960), p. 4. 


5 Jbid., p. 11. 
® Pravda, August 10, 1960. 














Asian countries; (16) Chinese studies; (17) Korea; (18) Mongolia; (19) Japan; 
(20) African studies. In his report on the work of the sections Professor R. A. 
Ulyanovsky stated that more than 1,500 delegates, representing some 60 coun- 
tries, attended the congress and that more than 700 reports were read. When the 
congress began on August 9, Pravda gave different figures—2,000 delegates were 
expected and more than 760 reports were to be read. The discrepancy is explained 
by the absence of the Chinese delegation. While the speeches made by the Soviet 
leaders were politica] in character, the reports read by Soviet scholars were 
extremely learned and many were very good. They had little to do with the aim 
of “unmasking the false theories of the apologists of colonialism,” a definition 
provided by B. G. Gafurov in his interview with a Pravda correspondent.’ The 
press carried some of the papers read by Soviet scholars. They included N. S. 
Lutskaya’s “The Internal Structure of the Republic of Morocco”; G. L. Bon- 
darevsky’s “On Russo-Egyptian Relations at the End of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury”;® S. Oreshyan on literary ties between Armenia and Europe; and M. A. 
Korostovtsev on unpublished literary texts of Ancient Egypt from the XI cen- 
tury B. C.). Contributions political in tone were I. S. Mikeladze’s (Tbilisi) on the 
main paths of economic development of Soviet Georgia; I. Gusseinov’s (Baku) 
on the formation of the Azerbaidzhan socialist nation; and I. I. Potekhin’s on 
feudalism among the Ashanti. Reports political in tone read by non-Soviet 
scholars were Helmut Fessen’s “On the Communal Use of Land by the Li People 
on the Island of Hainan and its Conversion into Agricultural Collectives” (East 
Germany) and K. Biittner’s on German colonial policy in East Africa in the 
nineteenth century, also from East Germany, which, Pravda claimed, “showed 
the repulsive face of the German imperialists and colonizers.”® Reports read by 
Western scholars at the congress which were unfavorably reviewed in the Soviet 
press included Irene Toiber’s on the growth in the population of China from 1741 
to 1953. The views of United States scholars were, according to Pravda, decisivel\ 
rejected by many delegates. Biittner’s report was sharply criticized by British 
and United States delegates, whose objections, according to Pravda, “attempted 
to whitewash the exploiting nature of the preservers of feudal props,”’!® that is, 
the tribal chiefs. 

The failure of the Chinese to send a delegation was remarked on in the 
Western press and led to considerable comment by the delegates at the congress."' 
Apparently even the Soviet leaders were surprised since they had been expecting 
some 500 delegates. Issue No. 7 of the magazine Sovremenny Vostok, devoted to 
the congress, published an article by Director of the Institute of Chinese studies 


7 Ibid., August 9, 1960. 

8 Jbid., August 12, 1960. 

® Die Welt, Hamburg, August 17, 1960; Pravda, August 13, 1960; K. Biittner, Die Anfange der 
deutschen Kolonialpolitik in Ostafrika, Studien zur Kolonialgeschichte und Geschichte der nationalen und kolonialen 
Befreiungsbewegung, Berlin, vol. 1, 1959; Problemy vostokovedeniya, No. 3 (1960), pp. 215—19. 

10 Pravda, August 12, 1960; Daily Telegraph, London, August 25, 1960. 

11 See, for example, Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Zurich, August 29, 1960; Die Welt, Hamburg, August 17, 
1960; Daily Telegraph, London, August 12 and 25, 1960; Le Monde, Paris, August 9, 1960; Birmingham 
Post, Birmingham, August 29, 1960. 
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S. Tikhvinsky which was obviously intended to be much longer, but had been 
considerably reduced. The page containing his welcome to the congress had been 
inserted after the issue had been re-bound. The Chinese flag was missing from 
the hall in the Moscow State University in which the congress took place. The 
Chinese had participated in the 1957 All-Union Conference of Orientalists, held 
in Tashkent. In his greetings, Director of the Chinese Institute of National 
\linorities Fu Mao-tsi had stated that “Chinese scholars have long been attracted 
by the success of Eastern studies in Uzbekistan.”!? Further, the Dean of the 
listory faculty of the North-East Peoples University Din Tse-lam had read a 
report entitled, “Sun Yat-sen and the National-Liberation Struggle of the Peoples 
of Asia.” Recently Voprosy istorii noted that research work was in full swing in 
China and that numerous works were being published on the history of China." 
\t the Moscow congress the work of the section for Chinese studies, which was 
to have been one of the largest groups, took place without the Chinese delega- 
tion.!4 The sixty reports in the section were read by Soviet, United States, 
lapanese, and French delegates. No explanation was given for the absence of 
the Chinese delegation. The Soviet press also had nothing to say. A resolution 
of one of the American delegates regretting its absence was not mentioned at 
the final plenary session when the various resolutions were discussed. The failure 
‘f both the Soviet and Chinese governments to provide any explanation means 
that one has to do some guesswork in order to find the possible reasons. 

The Soviet reaction to the failure of the Chinese to attend the Twelfth Inter- 
national Congress of Young Sinologists, held in Cambridge in September 1959, 

of interest here (the Chinese had attended the September 1956 congress of 
inologists in Paris). “The delegation of Chinese scholars... invited by the 
congress organizers,” the magazine Problemy vostokovedeniya (No. 6, 1959, p. 214) 
reported, “received visas so late that it was unable to attend the congress. This 
irbitrary act of the British authorities caused great discontent among the delegates 
ince the failure of the Chinese delegation to attend was to the detriment. . . of 
the congress.” The magazine adds that a special resolution regretting the absence 
ot the Chinese delegation was passed at the last session of the congress. 

The fact that Chinese was not one of the official congress languages and that 
the congress itself was attended by scholars from countries which do not recognize 
Communist China does not explain the Chinese failure to attend. A Chinese dele- 
gation had attended the International Automation Congress held in Moscow two 
months before the present congress.!5 The reasons obviously go deeper and are 
more a matter of principles. At the final plenary session of the congress, Chairman 
Gafurov condemned the argument that Eastern studies are a relic of imperialism, 
without actually saying who had made such an assertion."® Yet this hint provides 
the real reason for the Chinese refusal to attend. In line with its independent 


2 Pravda Vostoka, Tashkent, June 6, 1957. 
13 Voprosy istorii, No. 7 (1960), p. 4. 

™ Pravda, August 12, 1960. 

13 Daily Telegraph, London, August 25, 1960. 
16 Tbid. 








policy in Asia and Africa, the Chinese government argues that China and the 
other Afro-Asian states must be not the object of study, as they apparently are in 
Eastern studies, but the subject. In other words China and the other Afro-Asian 
countries are to study other countries in the world. Chinese theoreticians insist 
that Eastern studies are a Western creation and have no desire to participate in 
its further development. This standpoint was apparently the reason why the 
Chinese government refused to participate in the work of the congress. 

The fourth issue of the magazine Problemy vostokovedeniya, which appeared 
after the congress, revealed both that the Institute of Eastern Studies had been 
renamed the Institute of the Peoples of Asia and that there had been a change in 
the organization of Soviet eastern studies. At the beginning of 1959, when the 
magazine Sovetskoe vostokovedenie (Soviet Eastern Studies) was renamed Problemy 
vostokovedeniya (Problems of Eastern Studies), the Institutes of Eastern Studies 
and Chinese Studies were given as the publishers. In the fourth issue the Institute 
of Eastern Studies has been replaced by the African Institute. Evidently, when 
the Institute of Eastern Studies was renamed the Institute of the Peoples of Asia, 
the Soviets were unwilling to separate Chinese studies from Asian studies in 
general. Chinese studies will presumably again be located in the Institute of the 
Peoples of Asia. 

Since its foundation in 1956, the Institute of Chinese Studies had grown 
constantly. At the beginning of 1959 there were 130 persons engaged in Chinese 
studies.!?7 The Institute published more than 30 monographs over this period. 
An interesting fact is that all the monographs on China were the work of Soviet 
scholars. Chinese scholars attached to the Institute took no part in the Institute’s 
publications. Yet the magazine Problemy vostokovedeniya wrote that they had done 
much useful research work. Even stranger was the fate of the Institute’s magazine, 
Sovetskoe kitaevedenie (Soviet Sinology). The appearance of the first issue was 
greeted by the President of the Chinese Academy of Sciences.'® One would have 
expected that the new organ of the Institute of Chinese Studies would have 
appeared as regularly as the organ of the Institute of Eastern studies, Sovetska 
vostokovedenie. Yet this was not the case. There was one issue only. In 1959, thc 
magazine Problemy vostokovedeniya began to appear as the joint organ of the 
Institutes of Eastern Studies and Chinese Studies. The non-appearance of Sovetsko: 
hkitaevedenie cannot be explained by a lack of material. Evidently purely politica! 
reasons played a part here, primarily differing Soviet and Chinese standpoints 
over problems of the building of Communism, the organization of the people’s 
communes, the leap ahead, and foreign policy. The Soviet leaders were presum- 
ably not prepared to go into these differences in a magazine entitled Sovetsko 
kitaevedenie. In other words the reasons for non-appearance of this magazine are 
the same as those which led to the Soviet government’s decision to cease distri- 
bution in the USSR of the magazine Druzhba (Friendship), which is published 
in Peking by the Sino-Soviet Friendship Society. 





17 Problemy vostokovedeniya, No. 1 (1959), p. 223. 
18 Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, No. 2 (1958), p. 217. 
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The withdrawal of the magazine Sovetskoe kitaevedenie and the reorganization 
of the Institute of Chinese Studies as one of the sections of the Institute of the 
Peoples of Asia must be regarded as concessions to the Chinese. A further con- 
cession was the renaming of the Institute of Eastern Studies as the Institute of 
the Peoples of Asia. The very fact that the changes took place after the Chinese 
refusal to attend the congress suggest that the hint was taken up by Moscow. 

These shifts in the theory of Soviet Eastern studies as well as the new Chinese 

tandpoint, as expressed in the failure to attend the congress, are the most im- 
vortant features of this congress. Gerg A. ven Stackelberg 


Agriculture 


Forty Years of Soviet Agriculture 


Figures for the 1960 harvest have not yet been published by the Soviet press. 
\lowever, the few reports found in the press to date suggest that the weather 
has not been very good and that the harvesting campaign was not very well 
organized. Without attempting to forecast the results of this year’s harvest, it 
might be of some interest to examine the development of agriculture in the USSR 
since the Soviets came to power, using as one’s basis official Soviet sources. 

The first fact of importance is that both the Party and government are anxious 
to modernize agriculture. The degree of mechanization has sharply increased in 
ecent years, the sown areas have been extended, and more and more specialists 
we being enrolled into agriculture. Official figures for the degree of mechaniza- 
tion, sown area, size of the harvest, amount of artificial fertilizer used, yield per 
hectare, and per capita output of grain, in comparison with the pre-Revolutionary 
period, give some idea of the development of Soviet agriculture and enable one 
to draw general conclusions. The table below shows the growth in the mechani- 
ation of agriculture over the forty-two years since 1916: 


Degree of Mechanization of Soviet Agriculture, 1916—58 


Mechanical Draught Animals 
Horse Power (as Mechanical HP) 
SE eed divtnds betdnssevewededawanan 200,000 23,700,000 
a ee ee ee 1,100,000 20,200,000 
See ee re eet Pere 36,900,000 10,600,000 
DE Sktttebhenhhatieanawewnened 80,5000,00 7,300,000 
ee ee eee 132,100,000 6,000,000 


SOURCE: Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1958 godu : Statistichesky shornik (The National Economy of the USSR in 1958: A Statistical 
ipilation), Moscow, 1959, p. 485. 


According to the Soviets, the degree of mechanization per worker has in- 
creased as follows: 1913-17, 0.5 hp; in 1929, 0.4 hp; in 1940, 1.5 hp; in 1951, 
4.1 hp; and in 1958, 4.4 hp.? Today agriculture is much better supplied with the 


1 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1958 godu : Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR 
1958: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1959, p. 486. 
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necessary machinery, artificial fertilizers are widely used, and far more qualified 
workers are now available. On July 1, 1940, there were 1,401,000 mechanics and 
on April 1, 1959, 2,338,000 in agriculture. On January 1, 1941, the country 
possessed 50,000 persons with higher and secondary specialist training, and on 
December 1, 1957, as many as 371,000.? In 1913, agriculture used 188,000 tons 
of artificial fertilizers, in 1953, 6,570,000 tons, in 1958, 10,626,000. 


Absolute figures for the degree of mechanization of agriculture do not provic: 
a clear picture of the situation, since the sown areas have increased. The table 
below therefore includes the figure per 100 hectares. 


Degree of Mechanization, 1913—58 


1913 1953 1957 1958 
Total Horse Power (Millions) ............ 23.9 87.8 130.0 138.1 
As Percent of 1913 Total HP ......... 100 370 544 578 
Horse Power per 100 Hectares ............ 20.2 56.0 67.0 70.0 
As Percent of 1913 HP per 100 Hectares 100 280 335 350 
SOURCE : Narodnoe khozyaistveo SSSR v 1958 godu : Statistichesky sbornie (The National Economy of the USSR in 1958 : A Statisti 


Compilation), Moscow, 1959, pp. 485—86. 


This constant growth in mechanization had, prior to 1956, little effect on the 
overall yield. Not until the sown areas were increased from 1956 onward was 
the gross yield improved, as the table below shows: 


Harvest Yields in the USSR, 1913—59 


1913 1953 1956 1957 1958 1959 

Gross Yield (Million Tons) .............. 86.0 82.5 127.6 105.0 141.2 124. 
As Percentage of 1913 Gross Yield .... 100.0 95.9 148.4 122.1 164.2 145.1 
Sown Area (Million Hectares) ............ 104.6 106.7 128.3 124.6 125.2 119.7 
As Percentage of 1913 Sown Area ..... 100.0 102.0 122.6 119.1 119.6 114.4 
Yield per Hectare (Metric Tons) .......... 0.82* 0.78 1.00 0.84 1.13 1.04 


As Percentage of 1913 Yield per Hectare 100.0 95.1 121.9 102.4 137.8 126.8 

* Figure for 1916, 

SOURCE : SSSR v tsifrakh v 1959 2.: Kratky statistichesky sbornik (The USSR in Figures in 1959: A Short Statistical Compilatic 
Moscow, 1960, pp. 123—4, 131. 

Thus, in 1953, when Stalin died, the situation in agriculture was much worse 
than in 1913. The population was some 25% bigger than in 1913, but the gross 

pop o Digg & 

grain } yield was much lower.The average yield per hectare in 1953 was 0.04 of a 
metric ton below the 1916 figure. The latter year is deliberately selected by the 
Soviets for purposes of comparison. They ignore the fact that it was the third 
year of World War I and that there was a shortage of manpower and machinery. 


In 1956, the gross yield began to rise. The increase is explained by the devel- 
opment of the virgin lands and extension of plowed land. Although the average 
yield per hectare for 1956 was one metric ton, that is, 25%, above the 1953 figure, 
it must be remembered that the weather was unusually favorable. The 1957 

2 Tbid., pp. 528 and 533. 

3 Ibid., p. 444. 
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figure was again low. Not until 1958 did the yield per hectare begin to rise. The 
fluctuation in the size of the harvests between 1956 and 1959 is an adequate 
enough indication as to the unreliability of the main source of the increase—the 
virgin lands. The main problem is the weather in the new lands of Siberia and 
Central Asia. The shortage of fertilizers meant that these lands were quickly 
exhausted and in 1959 the plowed land there was considerably reduced. Part had 
to be left fallow. 

A feature of the bumper 1958 harvest is the amount of corn in the total yield. 
In the USSR the yield is 1.5 to 2.3 metric tons of corn per hectare,‘ a figure 
which is reflected in both the gross and per hectare yield. If corn is deducted 
from the gross yield for 1913 and for 1959, then the yield for the two years will 
be as follows: 


Comparison of the 1913 and 1959 Harvests 


Gross Yield (Million Tons): 1913 1959 
ED in cCacnenemeiakdenmseasannes en 86.0 124.8 
I io cnc eaceecdedeade teens sonnee 83.9 113.0 

Total Sown Area (Million Hectares): 

EE Nadie ewiwaie censor sadeseneennns 104.6 119.7 
EE 6 cccK SAKE RKeeAN ARC RERENeEES 102.4 111.0 

Yield per Hectare (Metric Tons): 
ein deans A gaceetareaawentues 0.82 1.04 
PED ci nccseeveskeasesecseeisseanan 0.81 1.01 

SOURCES : Narodnoe &hozyaistvo SSSR v 1958 godu: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR in 1958: A Sta- 
tical Compilation), Moscow, 1959, p. 402; SSSR v tsifrakb vy 1959 g.: Krathy statistichesky shornik (The USSR in Figures in 1959: 


\ Short Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1960, p. 123. 


Thus, if corn is excluded from the gross yield, the 1913 yield per hectare 
tigure drops by only 0.01, the 1959 by 0.03 metric tons. The increase per hectare 
»ver almost fifty years is very small, considering that the degree of mechanization 
has been more than doubled, and more than 50 times more artificial fertilizers 
are being used. 

The next point of interest is the amount of grain produced per capita of 
population. The Soviet handbook for 1958 gives figures for 1953 and 1958. The 
1959 issue does not contain any. Hence the table below contains both Soviet 
data for 1953 and 1958 and the author’s calculations for 1913, 1956, 1957, and 
1959, on the basis of official Soviet data for the gross yield of grain and population 
in the years in question: 


Per Capita Yield of Grain, 1913—59 


1913 1953 1956 1957 1958 1959 
otal Population (Millions) ............. 159.2 189.7 199.0 202.2 205.5 208.8 
Gross Harvest (Million Tons) ........... 86.0 82.5 127.6 105.0 141.2 124.8 
Per Capita Yield (Kilograms) ............ 541 435 638 525 683 598 


SOURCE : Narodnoe kbozyaistvo SSSR v 1958 godu : Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR in 1958 : A Statistical 
Compilation), Moscow, 1959, pp. 7, 31, 123. 


4 SSSR v tsifrakh v 1959 g.: Kratky statistichesky sbornik (The USSR in Figures in 1959: A Short 
Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1960, p. 126. 
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As the table shows, the per capita yield of grain in 1953 was 435 kilograms, 
106 less than in 1913. Since 1956, the amount has increased. The only exception 
was 1957. In 1956 and 1958, the increases were 97 and 142 kilograms respectively 
over 1913. Both years were marked by increases in the sown areas and bumper 
harvests. The year 1959 produced an average harvest. The per capita figure was 
57 kilograms above the 1913 figure. In terms of a daily allowance, in 1959 the 
per capita figure was 154 grams more than in 1913. However, if corn yields for 
1913 and 1959 are excluded, that is, fodder, then the figure alters considerably. 
The 1913 population amounted to 83.9 million, giving 528 kilograms per capita, 
while the 1959 was 113 million, providing 541 kilograms. The 1959 increase over 
1913 was thus 13 kilograms more per year, or about 35 grams per day. In other 
words, the virgin lands have been cultivated, billions of rubles spent on mecha- 
nizing agriculture, the chemical industry developed in order to provide more 
artificial fertilizers, and hundreds of thousands of persons sent to the virgin lands 
to produce an additional 35 grams of grain per capita per day. 

One may well ask why the results have been so poor after more than thirty 
years of work. If the kolkhoz-sovkhoz system is the only permissible one under 
a socialist system, then one may conclude that either such a system does not help 
develop productive forces, or else the Party leaders have not properly mastered 
their own system. Both points are probably correct. However, the kolkhoz-sovkhoz 
system is based on the theoretical teachings of Marxism, while the socialist system 
is an expression of the social and political nature of the regime with its dictator- 
ship of the Party, centralization, stifling of all public and private initiative. Both 
factors are hindering the development of the country’s productive forces. The 
1960 harvest figures will in all probability further confirm this conclusion. 


V. Kungurtsev 





REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 12, 1960 


The lead article of issue No. 12 of the Party theoretical organ, “A Blow At 
the Aggressive Policy of Imperialism,” was written to mark the successful 
launching and return to earth of the new Soviet space ship. The event is used 
mainly for propaganda purposes. The military power and might of the Soviet 
Union are emphasized. The article then switches to the recent trial of United 
States pilot Francis Powers and the accusations made against the United States 
ruling circles in the course of the trial. The article ends with the usual appeal: 
“A more active struggle must be waged by peoples against the imperialist 
.ggressors, all peace-loving forces must unite to disrupt their sinister plans.” 


The various amendments to Marxist theory, mainly the work of Khrushchev, 
have already produced a series of articles, whose task has been to present the amend- 
ments or introduction of new principles as “historical inevitability” or a “regular 
historical process.” One such article is “The Present Epoch and the Creative 
Development of Marxism-Leninism,” the work of A. Butenko and V. Pchelin. 
Their task is to prove that Marx’s theories and Lenin’s practical policies are still 
developing today, but that the new conditions demand a new approach, that is, 
existing principles must be adjusted accordingly. The article gives a good idea 
of the importance of a new term, “creative Marxism.” It enables one to make 
amendments and additions to principles without running the danger of being 
iccused of revisionism. 


One of the main points in the article is the rejection of the Marxist-Leninist 
term, “the epoch of imperialism, wars, and revolutions”: 


To regard the present epoch only as “the epoch of imperialism, wars, and 
revolutions” would be tantamount to overstressing the great revolutionary victories 
of the workers, which are primarily embodied in the world socialist system. The 
period has long since passed when imperialism unleashed wars with impunity and 
had to deal not with a socialism which has consolidated itself, not with a system of 
socialist states, but only with revolutions. ... 


Writing that the non-Communist world is now falling apart, the authors 
argue that the Communist sector is already dominant. 


A pressing problem discussed in the article is whether peaceful coexistence 
is possible or not. Khrushchev’s standpoint is repeated that wars are not inevi- 
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table today: “The further consolidation of the world socialist system . . . means 
that war will be excluded from the life of society for ever.”” Wars can only be 
fostered in the non-Communist countries: “Modern capitalism, imperialism, is 
fraught with wars, in its bosom are powerful forces and... tendencies which 
necessarily push toward war.” However, the Communist camp is so powerful 
and monolithic that it can “check warmongering” at any time. 


This question is further discussed in the section of the article entitled “The 
Form of Transition from Capitalism to Socialism.” Applying the term “creative 
Marxism,” the authors conclude that the time is ripe for the transition to socialism 
and that an armed conflict can be avoided. However, when the necessary con- 
ditions are lacking, the only possibility is revolution and civil war. The article 
finishes with an appeal “to strengthen the unity of the socialist camp.” 


The introduction of amendments to Marxist theory means that changes have 
accordingly to be made in the various textbooks of political economy. Leading 
writers in this field are presently holding discussions and working out new 
principles. Three Soviet economists, M. Dragilev, L. Dubinsky, and P. Kashutin 
have accordingly published an article entitled “The Scientific Course of the Po- 
litical Economy of Capitalism.” The article is the result of a recent Party Centra! 
Committee directive. In simplified form the directive runs as follows: earlier the 
Soviet socialist state was surrounded by capitalist countries ; such an encirclement 
no longer exists now, and the two camps, the socialist and capitalist, have ex- 
changed places. Hence existing views on a capitalist economy are obsolete. 


Questions due to be reexamined are capital, surplus cost, the accumulation of 


capital, the impoverishment of the proletariat, the economic crisis caused by 
overproduction, and so on. The need to apply Marx’s Capital in modern condi- 
tions is stressed. The new course in political economy is to impress on people 
that the capitalist world and capitalist system of economy have had their day and 
are doomed. 


The section “International Review” contains an article entitled “General and 
Complete Disarmament-A Key Problem. Colonialism is Being Defeated in 
Africa.” On the first problem, S. Beglov and S. Datlin attempt to show that the 
United States is responsible for the failure to reach an agreement on dis- 
armament: 


The Soviet plan of complete and general disarmament, submitted to the United 
Nations as far back as September 1959 and developed further in the Soviet Union’s 
proposals of June 2, 1960, is as clear and precise as can be. It is to be carried out 
within fixed periods, in three stages, each of them accompanied by the corresponding 
concrete measures to supervise disarmament. 


The United States proposals are represented as follows: 


As opposed to the Soviet the American plan does not envisage fixed dates, nor 
clear obligations to disarm at any stage; it does not contain concrete measures 
which are to lead to practical results in this field. 
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Much space is devoted to the colonial and former colonial countries. A table 
with data on the size and population of the twelve new sovereign states is in- 
cluded. Turning to the Congo the magazine writes: 


In the threatening days for the people of the Congo the Soviet Union immediately 
responded to the Congo’s appeal for aid. The Soviet government decisively con- 
demned imperialist aggression and stated that, if the aggression continues, then it 
will not stop at energetic measures to rebuff the occupiers. 


This issue also contains the results of the competition for a new popular 
textbook on Marxist philosophy. ,? 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


September 1960 


1 The Finnish Minister of Defense leaves Lenin- 
grad for Helsinki. 

Report published of arrival in Moscow of 
Chairman of the Indonesian Nationalist Party 
Asmar Hardi and Party Secretary General 
Asnabi Said. 

Report published of arrival in Moscow of 
delegation of Polish supporters of peace. 

Report published of Khrushchev’s visit to 
Japanese industrial exhibit in Moscow on 
August 31. 

Exchange of notes between Khrushchev and 
Turkish Premier Gursel on Turko-Soviet 
relations published. 

Session of Georgian Party Central Commit- 
tee held in Tbilisi to discuss work of the Party 
commissions supervising administrative work. 

Soviet government and Party delegation 
headed by Central Committee Presidium 
Member N. A. Mukhitdinov pays call on North 
Vietnamese President Ho Chi Minh in Hanoi. 


to 


Khrushchev arrives in Helsinki. 

Iraqi military delegation headed by Chief of 
General Staff General Ahmed Salikh al-Abdi 
arrives in Moscow. 

Greetings telegram of Khrushchev and 
Brezhnev on the fifteenth anniversary of the 
foundation of the North Vietnamese republic 
published. 

Brezhnev receives Costa Rican parliamen- 
tary delegation. 

The Tunisian Ambassador presents his 
credentials to Brezhnev. 

First Secretary of the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party Novotny receives Party dele- 
gation headed by P. N. Demichev. 


w 


Exchange of notes between Khrushchev and 
the President of the Upper Volta Republic on 
the proclamation of the latter’s independence 
published. 

Khrushchev pays call on Finnish President 
Kekkonen. 

Khrushchev’s talk with kolkhozniks of 
Kalinovka Village, Kursk Oblast, published. 

Ceremony of presentation of International 
Lenin Peace Prize to Soviet writer A. E. 
Korneichuk held in Kiev. 
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Report published of session of Standing 
Commission of the Union for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Aid in the Field of Electric Power in 
Prague. 


Decree of Minister of Defense of the USSR 
Marshal Malinovsky published, “On the 


oy 


Demobilization from the Armed Forces of 


the USSR of Military Personnel Who Have 
Served Beyond the Term of Service and on 
the Routine Enrollment for Active Military 
Service.” 

Khrushchev’s speech at a luncheon given 
by Kekkonen in Helsinki published. 

Soviet note to the West German government 
on the supplying of West German armed forces 
with nuclear weapons published. 

Data published by Pravda on the second 
Soviet space ship. 

Telegrams of congratulations from Brezhnev, 
Mikoyan, and Gromyko to Kekkonen on his 
sixtieth birthday published. 


uw 


Khrushchev’s speech at a luncheon in the 
Soviet embassy in Helsinki published. 

Joint Soviet-Finnish communiqué on 
Khrushchev’s visit to Finland published. 

Khrushchev returns to Moscow fron 
Helsinki. 

Fifth conference of ministers of health ot 
the socialist countries on  cardiovascula: 
diseases begins in Moscow. 

United Arab Republic film festival begins 
in Moscow. 

Indonesian Ambassador holds reception for 
Head of the Indonesian Naval Forces Admiral 
R. E. Martadinata in Moscow. 

Nasser receives Chairman of the Stat 
Committee for Cultural Ties with Foreign 
Countries G. A. Zhukov in Cairo. 


6 Gromyko’s letter to Hammarskjéld on the 
admission of the Chinese People’s Republic 
to the UN published. 

Exchange of telegrams between Brezhnev 
and Jose Maria Velasko Ibarra on the Iatter’s 
inauguration as President of Ecuador pub- 
lished. 
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Soviet trade union delegation headed by 
Chairman of the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions V.V.Grishin arrives in 
Helsinki. 

Guinea President Seckou Touré arrives in 
Moscow. 

First All-Union Congress of Hygienists and 
Medical Officers begins in Omsk. 

Central Committee greetings to the Third 
Congress of the North Vietnamese Workers’ 
Party published. 


Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting with Sekou 
Touré in Moscow published. 

Protocol signed in Moscow on Sovict- 
United Arab Republic economic and technical 


cooperation. 
Central Committee Presidium Member 
Suslov receives British public figure K. 


Zilliacus. 
Sekou Touré pays call on Khrushchev. 
Soviet government holds reception for 
United Arab Republic delegation headed by 
Vice President Kahaly. 


Khrushchev’s speech at a luncheon held for 
Touré published. 

Long-term Sovict-Guinca trade agreement 
for 1961—65 and a protocol of agreement on 
economic and technical cooperation of August 
24, 1959 signed in Moscow. 

General Secretary of the French Communist 
Party M. Thorez leaves Leningrad for home. 

Soviet government delegation leaves Mos- 
cow to participate in celebrations marking the 
150th anniversary of Mexico’s independence. 

The Cuban Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 

Agreements signed in Moscow between the 
Soviet and United Arab Republic organiza- 
tions in accordance with the agreement of 
October 28, 1957 and the protocol of Sep- 
tember 7, 1960. 

Message of the Party Central Committee, 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, and Council 
of Ministers to the East German Party and 
government on the death of East German 
President W. Pieck published. 

Sekou Touré leaves Moscow for Mongolia. 

Khrushchev receives US Ambassador 
Thompson in Moscow. 

Kahaly pays call on Mikoyan. 

Martadinata pays call on Marshal Mali- 
novsky. 

Mikoyan receives the ministers of health of 
the socialist countries. 
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Mikoyan has talk in Moscow with Guinea 
Republic ministers. 

Soviet delegation headed by Khrushchev 
leaves Moscow to attend the Fifteenth Session 
of the UN General Assembly. 

Agreement signed in Moscow on the ex- 
tension of economic cooperation between the 
USSR and Mongolia. 

United Arab Republic delegation leaves 
Moscow for Budapest. 

Chief of General Staff of Finnish defense 
forces Lieutenant General T. V. Vilyanen 
arrives in Moscow. 

Joint Soviet-Guinea communiqué published 
on the visit of Sekou Touré to the USSR. 

Greetings of Khrushchev and Brezhnev to 
the Bulgarian Party and government on the 
sixteenth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Bulgarian People’s Republic published. 

Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR S. M. Arush- 
anyan and Secretary of the Presidium M. P. 
Georgadze receive delegation of Tunisian 
public figures in the Kremlin. 

Mikoyan receives participants in session of 
the Bureau of the International Social Security 
Organization. 

Conference in the Party Central Committee 
of secretaries of the central committees of the 
union republics, krai and oblast committees, 
editors of the central, republic and oblast 
newspapers and magazines on problems of 
ideological work ends in Moscow. 


Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs G. M. 
Pushkin and Indian Ambassador K. P. S. 
Menon exchange ratification documents of 
agreement on cultural, scientific, and technical 
cooperation between the USSR and India 
signed February 12, 1960 in Delhi. 

General Director of Technical Training of 
Cuba Lopes Randueles arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet delegation leaves Moscow for 
Pakistan to offer advice in prospecting for oil 
and natural resources. 

Soviet statement on the situation in the 
Congo published. 

Death reported of Soviet writer F. I. Pan- 
ferov. 
Group of Dutch businessmen arrives in 
Moscow. 

Exchange of notes between Brezhnev and 
the President of the Madagascan Republic on 
the proclamation of the latter’s independence 


published. 
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Telegram of congratulations from the Party 
Central Committee and Council of Ministers 
to workers in the Metallurgstroi on the com- 
pletion and coming into operation of a met- 
allurgical plant published. 

Meeting held in Hanoi between Soviet 
delegation and members of the North Viet- 
namese government. 

Soviet reply to Hammarskjéld on Soviet 
aid to the Congolese government published. 


12 Soviet government and Party delegation 
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leaves Hanoi for home. 
Report published of Volume I of An 
Outline of Recent American History in the USSR. 
Head of Soviet delegation in Mexico N. N. 
Organov pays call on President Mateos. 


Minister of Foreign Trade N.S. Patolichev 
leaves Moscow for Helsinki. 

The Iraqi Ambassador holds reception for 
Iraqi military delegation in Moscow. 

Third Congress of Women of the Turkmen 
SSR begins in Ashkhabad. 


Khrushchev’s replies to questions of editor 
of British newspaper Daily Express on his 
trip to the US published. 

Soviet protest to the US government about 
the restrictions on the Soviet delegation in 
New York published. 

Delegation of Party officials headed by 
V. A. Kirillin leaves Moscow for Budapest. 

Chairman of the Polish Council of Ministers 
Cyrankiewicz arrives in Moscow. 

Mali delegation headed by Minister of State 
Administration, Labor, Justice, and Social 
Affairs Usman Ba arrives in Moscow. 

Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR S. M. Arush- 
anyan receives the Cuban Ambassador in 
connection with the presentation of his 
credentials. 

Materials of conference in the Central Com- 
mittee on problems of ideological work 
published. 


Telegrams of congratulations from Brezhnev 
to First Secretary of the Socialist Unity Party 
Ulbricht on his election as chairman of the 
East German State Council published. 

Central Council of the Union of Soviet 
Sports Societies and Organizations holds 
reception for Soviet participants in the XVII 
Olympic Games. 

Founding session of the International Com- 
mittee of the World Youth Forum begins in 
Moscow. 
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Delegation of Czechoslovak journalists arrives 
in Moscow. 

Greetings telegram of the Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers to the 
Orenburg Oblast Party Committee and oblast 
executive committee for outstanding successes 
in increasing output of grain published. 

Soviet reply to US note on the restrictions 
on the Soviet delegation in New York pub- 
lished. 

Khrushchev’s reply to Harvard University 
invitation to give a talk there published. 


Statement of the Soviet Committee for the 
Defense of Peace expressing solidarity with 
the Cuban people published. 

Report published of award of orders and 
medals to 317 sportsmen and trainers in the 
USSR. 

Conference held in the Joint Institute fo: 
Nuclear Research at Dubna near Moscow o: 
the new program of research work. 


Letter of Deputy Minister of Forcign Affairs 
V. A. Zorin to Hammarskjéld on the situation 
in the Congo published. 


Khrushchev arrives in New York. 

Soviet statement on the closing of its 
embassy in the Congo published. 

The Tunisian Ambassador pays a call on 


First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 


Ministers of the USSR A. N. Kosygin. 
Forty-eighth session of the Internationai 
Council for Oceanography begins in Moscow. 
Central Committee Presidium Member D. 
S. Polyansky arrives in Vladivostok. 


Khrushchev’s speech on arrival in New Yor! 
published. 

Khrushchev meets with Cuban Premier 
Fidel Castro in New York. 

Death reported of Professor of Party 
History Z. A. Maurer of Moscow University. 

Bolshoi Ballet group leaves Moscow for 
Warsaw for guest performances. 


21 Central Committee greetings to the Uruguayan 


Communist Party on the fortieth anniversar) 
of its foundation published. 
Soviet arctic expedition leaves Leningrad. 
Polyansky leaves Vladivostok for Moscow. 


22 Soviet statement on the situation in Laos 


published. 
Report published of plenary session of the 
Supreme Court of the USSR. 
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Death reported of Central Committee 
Member and First Secretary of the Ryazan 
Oblast Party Committee A. N. Larionov. 


Meeting takes place in the UN between the 
Soviet and Cuban delegations. 

Chairman of the Commission for Foreign 
Affairs of the Council of Nationalities N. A. 
Mukhitdinov receives the Deputy Imam of 
Oman. 


Khrushchev’s speech at the UN published. 

Khrushchev’s declaration on the granting 
of independence to the colonial countries 
submitted to the UN General Assembly 
published. 

Khrushchev has talk in New York with 
head of the Indian delegation K. Menon. 

The Chairman of the Iraqi Supreme Military 
Court arrives in Moscow. 


Khrushchev has talk with Ghana President 
Nkrumah. 

Statement of the USSR on disarmament 
submitted to the UN General Assembly 
published. 

“Main Principles of an Agreement on Gen- 
eral and Complete Disarmament,” submitted 
by Khrushchev to the UN General Assembly, 
published. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the RSFSR on the convocation of 
the Supreme Soviet on October 18 published. 


Soviet military delegation headed by General 
of the Army A. V. Gorbatov leaves Moscow 
for Addis-Ababa. 

Party delegation headed by A. P. Kirilenko 
leaves Moscow for Warsaw. 

Soviet government delegation arrives in 
Nigeria to participate in the celebrations 
marking the declaration of independence. 

Delegation of the Soviet Parliamentary 
Group headed by Deputy Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet J. I. Paleckis 
arrives in Tokyo to participate in the 49th 
conference of the Interparliamentary Union. 

Khrushchev has talk with Nehru in New 
York. 

Kosygin receives Iraqi chief of staff General 
Ahmed Salikh al-Abdi in the Kremlin. 

The Tunisian Ambassador pays a call on 
Chairman of the Commission for Foreign 
Affairs of the Council of Nationalities N. A. 
Mukhitdinov. 

Malinovsky receives General Ahmed Salikh 
al-Abdi. 
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Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR awards orders and medals to 475 teach- 
ers and education officials of the Armenian 
SSR. 

Norwegian film festival begins in Moscow. 


Khrushchev has talk with Afghan Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Muhamed Naim in New York. 

General assembly of the department of 
biological sciences of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR begins in Moscow. 

Meeting of Party activists and economic 
figures to discuss the course of harvesting and 
grain deliveries in Omsk Oblast takes 
place. 


Khrushchev’s letter to the Chairman of the 
UN General Assembly published, “On Dis- 
armament and the Situation Which Has 
Developed with the Fulfillment of Resolution 
1378 of the XIV Session of the UN General 
Assembly of November 20, 1959 on Dis- 
armament.” 

Khrushchev’s speech at a luncheon given 
by US industrialist Cyrus Eaton published. 

Council of Ministers approves and submits 
for ratification by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet an agreement on the Ant- 
arctic signed in Washington on December 1, 
1959. 

Soviet delegation headed by S. K. Tsarapkin 
arrives in Geneva for talks on the cessation of 
nuclear weapon tests. 

Chairman of the National Council for US— 
USSR Friendship R. Kent arrives in Moscow. 

Delegation of Sino-Soviet Friendship So- 
ciety arrives in Moscow. 

Central Committee Presidium Member 
Kozlov receives the Rumanian Ambassador. 

Kosygin receives Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the Algerian Provisional 
Government Ferhat Abbas in Moscow. 

The Tunisian Ambassador pays call on 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
N. G. Ignatov. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR awards orders and medals to 464 teach- 
ers and education officials of the Estonian SSR. 


Report published on Khrushchev’s stay in 
New York. 
Khrushchev’s greetings to the 49th con- 
ference of the Interparliamentary Union. 
Ferhat Abbas leaves Moscow for Peking. 
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Agreement signed in Moscow on additional 
deliveries of natural gas from the USSR to 
Poland. 

The Greek Ambassador presents his creden- 
tials to Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR J. E. Kalnberzins. 

The Hungarian Ambassador pays a call on 
Kozlov. 
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Report published of session in Moscow of 
Secretariat of Board of the Union of Jour- 
nalists of the USSR to discuss the second 
international meeting of journalists in Baden, 
Austria, from October 18 to 22, 1960. 


Khrushchev’s talk with /zrestia correspondent 
published. 





Changes and Appointments 


T. A. Yurkin appointed Minister of Grain 
Products of the RSFSR. 

S. G. Lapin appointed Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the RSFSR. 


M. Suzhikov released from his post as First 
Secretary of the Semipalatinsk Oblast Party 
Committee. 

S.D. Daulenov appointed First Secretary 
of the Semipalatinsk Oblast Party Committee. 

V. G. Yakovlev released from his post as 
Ambassador to Ceylon in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. 

N. Y. Tarakanov appointed Ambassador to 
Ceylon. 


A. A. Sobolev released from his post as per- 
manent Soviet representative to the United 
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Nations in connection with his appointment 
as Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
the USSR. 

V. A. Zorin appointed permanent Soviet 
representative to the United Nations. 
A. I. Khvorostukhin released from his post as 
First Secretary of the Tula Oblast Party Com 
mittee in connection with his appointment as 
Ambassador to Mongolia. 

O. A. Chukanov appointed First Secretary 
of the Tula Oblast Party Committee. 


V. A. Karlov released from his post as Firs: 
Secretary of the Kalinin Oblast Party Com- 
mittee in connection with his transfer to other 
duties. 

N. G. Korytkov appointed First Secretary 
of the Kalinin Oblast Party Committee. 


New Contributor 


KuNGuRTSEV, VADIM ALEKSEEVICH. Engineer and economist, who has worked in industry and 
taught in higher educational establishments. Works published in economic journals. Regular con- 
tributor on economic affairs to newspaper Posey and journal Grani. 
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